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If an 18th century chemist could analyze the materials in our 


automobiles, refrigerators, cameras, typewriters... he would 


report most of the metals “impure.” 
right. By mastering the use of controlled 
in metals, the metallurgist has given us a/loys. 
satisfied, the metallurgist has devised subtle processing 
make metals and alloys many times stronger, 
her, More responsiv eto machinists’ tools, more defiant 
st | corrosion, And he sets no limit to further progress. 


The science of metals has come of age only in the last century 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCOR 


> METALLURG 


C) 


and a half, since the time when Paul Revere founded the « 
pany that bears his name. As fabricators who, time and aga 
have helped manufacturers do the seemingly impossible 
metals, Revere offers you the knowledge of the me 
merged with the skill of the artisan to meet your practical pri 
lems. Upon request, a Revere Technical Advisor will gla 

sult with you about metals. Write to Revere Copper and Br 
Incorporated — 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. I 
to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network every S 


evcning, 9 to 9:30 p-m., EDST. 


RATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER. BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 


J THE BANKS AT WORK... No. 3 of a Series k 


2,836,000 BUSINESSES 


2,836,000 concerns in this country, employing fewer than 100 per- 
sons each, provide jobs for a third of all the wage-earners. This is the 
“small business” you hear about, the very essence of individual enter- 
prise. It is the job of the 15,000 commercial banks of the nation to 
provide these organizations with adequate bank credit for every con- 


structive business purpose. 


The banks have a practical program for supplying this credit. Most 
of these loans can be made by individual banks. When a loan exceeds 
the lending limit of an individual bank, that bank can share the loan 
with a larger correspondent bank, or with one of 48 regional credit 
groups. These credit groups, organized by the banks, have over 


$700-million committed to assist local banks in financing business. 


Lending methods are being adapted to fit today’s business needs. 
The banks are anxious to provide the kind of teamwork that business- 
men find most helpful . . . See your banker and discuss your requirements 
with him; you will find him ready and willing to help you. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How are you set for 
THE SECOND HALF? 


For concerns that can produce mer- 
chandise, the period ahead offers tre- 
mendous opportunities. But one 
major accident to power equipment 
can prove disastrous to a man- 
ufacturer’s production and_ sales. 
Production depends on power. How 
well will your present boilers, en- 
gines, turbines, or electrical power 
equipment stand by you in this com- 
petition for markets? 


To help forestall trouble, many 
industries are making increasing use 
of the protective features of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler insurance. The 
Company’s thorough inspections of 
the equipment it insures are dc- 
signed to uncover unsafe conditions 
in power units—so that plants may 
correct them before damage is done 


and production stopped. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s facilities 
for doing this are founded upon ex- 

rience the Company has accumu- 
ated during 80 years of specializing 
in this highly exacting line. Its field 
engineers comprise the country’s 
largest staff devoted — to power- 
plant protection. And they can be 
reached quickly in an emergency, 
because they are strategically located 
for that purpose. 


These recognized engineering 
benefits have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice by a wide margin 
among those who purchase Engi- 
neering Insurance. You, too, can 
use its unique pro- 
tective features to 
advantage. Ask your 
agent or broker for 
further details. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gus and Diesel Engines + Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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ff CHAOS AHEAD 


siness faces the prospect of several 
ths of chaos on the price front. 
» will be going up, up, up, but 
won't light any place. And all the 
i: the red tape of price regulation 
be worse than ever. ‘The new price 
rol law looked better to President 
gan than no law at all because— 
orarily—it keeps some sort of lid 
food prices. 
e Taft-Wherry line on nonagricul- 
i commodities is not a line, it’s a 
ase. And under the new law wage 
rols ay phut. 
fhe Taft amendment permits busi- 
to charge a price equal to the 
ober, 1941, price plus all cost in- 
ses since then and all those to come. 
", Heaiifimy time an industry advisory com- 
on) tee may come to OPA with a de- 
{for an increase under this formula, 
OPA must act within 60 days. 
i under the Wherry amendment 
ributors must get the benefit of all 
increases, maintaining their Janu- 
1946, percentage sabe. 


SITOR 
Pace 


Polic 
“inancé 
ng, Ed 
e Prod 
uther! 


ing Merry-Go-Round 


e first thing that will happen un- 
the Taft amendment is a flood of 
Dagpications to OPA reflecting cost in- 
pes which have already occurred. 
A will have to treat them first come, 
t served. How long it will take the 
noralized agency to stagger through 
smass of paper work nobody knows. 
This is sale the beginning. No 
mer will OPA set a revised price on 
, washing machines, than a price 
rease on steel will bring the wash- 
tmachine people back in again, with 
w cost increase. 

I's hard to see how any price ceiling 
»remain stable for longer than a few 
rks, 

In the middle of all this, labor comes 
for its bite. The sole control over 
es has been OPA’s refusal to grant 
we relief for wage boosts higher than 
.'d by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
ow OPA can no longer refuse relief 
Growme any cost increase, including wage 
Sct increases, 


+ diinptations to Delay 


‘-@i This may reduce the occurrence of 
‘es; the strikes of recent months 


. really against OPA. To that ex- 


. oft the new law may clear the way to 
tes M™ereased production. But with prices 
astantly stepping upward there will be 
" Dede strongest temptation to hold back 
ge ofmeiveries of goods at every stage in the 
Pgpdoction cycle. 

Much depends on the speed with 
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which OPA can handle the new me- 
chanics of price control. Among OPA 
die-hards there’s some disposition to use 
deliberate delay as a last ditch way of 
keeping prices down. And with the best 
will in the world, OPA will be staggered 
by the immensity of the work load. 

Prevailing sentiment in the price 
agency is for moving as fast as it can. 
One suggestion is some sort of self-pric- 
ing procedure along the line of the pres- 
ent reconversion pricing formula. Under 
such a scheme, OPA would draft stand- 
ards based on the new law and tell 
business to set its own prices—subject to 
the possibility of a later check. OPA 
could hope that such a system would 
hold major producers and distributors in 
line. 


+ 
SOFT COAL CONTROVERSY 


Return of the soft coal mines to pri- 
vate operation looks to be a long, long 
way off. Barrier now is the controversy 
over unionization of mine foremen. A 
district court threw out the demand of 
Jones & Laughlin for an injunction to 
prevent the government’s signing up 
with foremen in four J. & L. mines in 
Pennsylvania. The court said J. & L. 
wasn’t an interested party. 

But the company is planning an ap- 
peal to higher courts. Interior Secre- 
tary Julius Krug is sure that failure to 
negotiate with the foremen could pre- 
cipitate a renewed nationwide strike 
—and he has no idea of restoring the 
mines to their owners while the threat 
of a strike exists, 


MANEUVERING FOR WHEAT 


The Agriculture Dept. may soon junk 
its order requiring farmers to sell half 
the wheat they deliver'to country eleva- 
tors. Officials admit that the order isn’t 
yielding much market wheat. Instead, 
a good deal of new crop grain is being 
held on farms for higher prices, or being 
sold by farmers direct or through truck- 
er-merchants to livestock feeders. 

Winter wheat growers loudly resent 
the department’s order, following as it 
did the 30¢-a-bu. bonus to spring wheat 
growers and a 1 5¢ increase in wheat ceil- 
ings after most of the 1945 crop of win- 
ter wheat had been marketed at lower 
prices. Now they want protection 
against a possible future rise in 1946- 
me prices. 

n terminating the present sales 
order, the Agriculture Dept. would urge 
growers to warehouse their grain under 
government loan. The idea is that most 


of the loan wheat would ultimately 
move into food marketing channels. But 
the farmers aren’t likely to fall for this 
unless the government also foregoes its 
privilege of calling loans at any time 
before maturity. 


CORN FOR INDUSTRY 


Pressed by the Civilian Production 
Administration, the Agriculture Dept. 
is planning to shut off corn exports in 
July and to release 6,000,000 bu. of 
government “bonus” corn for the manu- 
facture of products used by textile, pa- 
per, leather, and other industries. 

The corn would be sold to processors 
with the understanding that at a later 
date the processors would sell, if called 
upon, an equivalent amount of wheat 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. ‘The 
6,000,000 bu. will come out of the 
33,500,000 bu. for which the CCC 
paid farmers a bonus of 30¢ a bushel 
above ceiling prices. Exports of “bonus” 
corn and corn products through June 
20 totaled less than 12,000,000 bu. 


ae 
ATOMIC CLARIFICATION 


If the U. N. conference on atomic 
power breaks down it won't be over the 
veto issue. The Russian proposals hold 
out for the letter of the veto, but by 
advocating an advance spell-out of pen- 
alties for violation of an atomic treaty, 
they make the veto, in effect, an aca 
demic issue once the treaty is signed. 
In the present state of international 
law, it’s the will to enforce that is going 
to count in the last analysis, anyway. 

Also, there’s an American political 
angle: The President is not disposed to 
stand firm on formal elimination of the 
veto power—which would probably give 
qualms to the U. S. Senate. 

The real issue between the U. S. 
and Soviet on control of the atom is 
the timing of concessions. We are un- 
willing to yield any of our atomic lead 
until some atomic controls have been 
set, which would mean an international 
inspection system at the minimum. 


Moscow’s Bargaining Points 


The Russians have only two bargain- 
ing points: (1) the probability that they 
can develop an atomic industry in a 
few years, and (2) world ignorance of 
their uranium resources and their re- 
search. Any inspection system elimi- 
nates No. 4 and they won’t consent 
without simultaneous concessions on 
our side. 

Baruch’s problem is to find initial 
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sions Which will satisfy the Rus- 
ithout outraging a suspicious Sen- 
One possibility now being. dis- 
J is an offer to stop making bombs 
diately on the conclusion of an 
ment, and to place existing stocks 
mmbs under international super- 
»-but on U. S. soil. 


FOR THE MILITARY 


ce House Military Affairs Commit- 
yasn’t impressed by the Army’s 
y| indorsement of the Senate’s Mc- 
n bill for civilian control of atomic 
:. The committee is heading into 
sous floor fight in the last crowded 
of the session by rewriting the bill. 
ys already inserted amendments 
ying that the proposed control com- 
on have at least one military mem- 
permitting the military to manufac- 
bombs, and relieving them of the 
of keeping the commission in- 
ed of their atomic activity. 

ist fall the House as a whole de- 
a committee proposal to give the 
uy a substantial voice on atom 
y, but the international situation 
t hardened since. Sponsors of the 
fe measure will stand firm, and it’s 
ble that atom legislation may get 
up again for this session. 

he sudden congressional activity om 
bill has saved face for Maj. Gen. 
 R. Groves, boss of the Army’s 
hattan District. Slated for a shift 
be Chief of Engineers’ office at the 
when it appeared that Manhattan 
rict would Son to be put in shape 
undle the atom for the rest of this 
at least (BW —May25’46,p7), 
will now be allowed to stay at 
desk until the proposed atomic 
t commission takes over—unless, of 
se, the legislation should get snarled 
md fail to _ 
op Army policy on the atom, mean- 
, is being set by Maj. Gen. Henry 
urand, head of G-6, the new gen- 
staff unit for research and develop- 
t. Aurand, an ordnance officer, 
led the Sixth Service Command in 
ppe during the war. 


DOL GROWERS WORRIED 


stern wool consumers are putting 
h fight this year, for the first time, 
ast continuation of the Commodity 
lit Corp.’s price-supporting wool 
ase program. Started in 1942 to 
case domestic production when it 
d as if we might be cut off from 
Australian supply, the | menor pro- 
i has been continued every year 
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since to protect the growers against the 
resulting overproduction. 

This year the growers are worried 
about the prospects of the O’Mahoney 
bill continuing the CCC program. They 
have no great fear of the amendment 
introduced by Sen. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts which would strike out a pro- 
posed increase in wool parity and a 
research program; they think they can 
get the bill through the Senate without 
the amendment. But eastern opposition 
has delayed the measure so long that 
there’s considerable doubt that it can 
buck its way through the end-of-session 
jam in the House. 


GREGORY GOING, GOING— 


The departure of Gen. Edmund B. 
Gregory as War Assets Administrator— 
expected any day now—will pose a 
tough personnel problem for the Ad- 
ministration. The President would like 
to put a big name in the job—but big 
names have shown a tendency to get 
smaller after occupying the WAA hot 
seat, and ‘Truman has found no takers. 
Donald Nelson and Leon Henderson 
are among those who have turned down 
the offer. Basil O’Connor, Red Cross 


chairman, and Alfred Schindler, Coi- 
merce Under Secretary, have also been 
mentioned. ; 

Likeliest solution is a promotion from 
inside the agency. In this case John 
Creedon, now No. 3 man in WAA, will 
probably get the nod. An engineer, 
Creedon was general manager for Stone 
& Webster on construction of the Clin- 
ton atom bomb plant; was deputy rub- 
ber director, handling the synthetic 
plant program; and was for a time chicf 
construction engineer for the Army 
Corps of Engineers’ plant program. _ 

What makes finding an administrator 
particularly difficult is that WAA is en- 
tering its toughest operating period. As 
normal production begins to ease pro- 
ducer and consumer shortages, demand 
for war surplus will slacken. Although 
the statistics show record disposal in 
May, there’s a lag in the figures; dis- 
posals were dropping during the latter 
part of the month, are continuing to 
drop in June. 


WAA’S BIGGEST SALE 


War Assets Administration, which 
recently knocked down the $202,000,- 
000 Geneva steel plant to U. S. Steel 


Coyness of Jubal R. Parten, Texas 
oil man, about picking up President 
Truman’s invitation to head the 
three-man Council of Economic Ad- 
viscrs, set up under the so-called 
Full Employment Act, got under 
Trumaa’s skin. That was why the 
Chief Executive wrote his peevish 
letter to Sen. Charles W. Tobey, 
Vermont Republican, complaining 
that the Senator’s opposition to con- 
firmation of Edwin Pauley as Under 
Secretary of the Navy was making 
good men—particularly oil men—re- 
luctant to take government jobs. 

Partcn was No. 2 man to Pauley 
on the European reparations mis- 
sion and previously had turned in a 
good performance as director of trans- 
portation in the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War. Parten was lined up 
for the Economic Council chairman- 
ship by Sam Rayburn and other 
Texas politicos after Budget Direc- 
tor Harold Smith, who had the in- 
side track for the job, took a lucra- 
tive post with the World Bank. 

A second slot on the Economic 
Council probably will be filled by 


Parten Is Shy, So Tobey Gets Bitten 


Jubal R. Parten 


George Taylor, former National War 
Labor Board chairman and economic 
stabilizer, and long-time professional 
labor arbitrator. The third slot is for 
some acceptable economist. 
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IN PROTECTING 
AIRLINE 
-PERSONNEL 


Progressive, air-minded 
thinking through many 
years of experience in 
providing insurance 
protection for the avia- 
tion industry typifies 
Connecticut General's 
farsighted approach to 
group insurance prob- 
lems. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Corp. for $47,500,000 (BW—Jun.22°46, 
p15), this week approved sale to the 
same buyer of $123,600,000 in “scram- 
bled” facilities in the Homestead- 
Duquesne-Braddock (Pa.) area _ for 
$65,013,000. This is 100% of the so- 
called fair value. 

Disparity in the prices for the two 
groups of properties is purely a matter 
of steel economics. The Homestead- 
Duquesne-Braddock installation is in 
the most intensively developed steel 
producing area of the country. Geneva 
must start more or less from scratch. 

This week’s sale, formally made to 
U. S. Steel’s subsidiary, Carnegie-II!i- 
nois Steel Corp., the wartime operator, 
is WAA’s biggest single cash sale, must 
still be approved by the Justice Dept. 


s 
CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Patent pooling is the target of a civil 
antitrust suit filed this week against the 
American Lecithin Co. of New York, 
the Glidden Co. of Cleveland, Archer- 
Daniel-Midland Co. of Minneapolis, and 
Ross & Rowe, Inc., of New York. The 
suit seeks cancellation of all agreements 
which, it is alleged, have stifled com- 
petition among the defendants. 

Gael Sullivan, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, was finally persuaded by 
President Truman to tear Fimself away 
from plans for extension of the airmail 
system and step into Harold Smith’s 
shoes as Director of the Budget. 

The Chicago and Dubuque hotel fires 
are sptctting Hensing Expediter Wilson 
W. Wyatt's efforts at relaxation of 
building codes to speed house construc- 
tion. Local officials are frightened, now, 
of anything that might look like letting 
down the bars. 

—Business Week's 


Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Smoke from the welter of stacks at 
Ford’s Rouge plant—as from stacks 
throughout the nation—signals a new 
production upswing for most major in- 
dustries. Having attained peace with 
labor, producers are shifting into high 
gear (page 9). The increasing overcast 
of industrial smoke is definitely wel- 
comed by the auto makers. Among 
the first to plan reconversion from war, 
they are far from hoped-for production 
goals, chiefly because of strike-created 
shortages in supplier industries. 


The Pictures——15—Acme; 17—Rudy Arnold; 
18—Harns & Ewing; 21—Acme; 28—Press 
Assn.; 42—Harris & Ewing; 46—Harvey Weber, 
Graphic House; 76—Wide World; 100—Acme; 
109—European, Sovfoto, Press Assn.; 110— 
European. 
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A real estate man 
“knows ROCHES 


has been a close friend s 
high school of several offi 
of the Marine Midland RB 


If you are thinking of a new pian 
or branch almost anywhere in Nev 
York State, you can profitably dis 
cuss the matter in confidence wit 
a Marine Midland Bank. 

There are Marine Midland Bank 
in 41 New York State Commu 
nities; the officers of these bank 
know their towns and have beer 
friends of the local businessme: 
since they were all boys togethe 
in knee-breeches. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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—E OUTLOOK 


American business is about to enjoy several months of the greatest 
activity since the end of the war. 

That means a very high level indeed. Business Week's Index already 
has about duplicated the postwar top of last December. And this has come 
about even though the metalworking lines still are limping. 

Good gains in industries such as textiles, shoes, paper, and building 
materials have contributed strongly to the last few weeks’ upswing. 

oe 

OPA apparently will be extended in a form that will permit the agency 
to continue its steadily weakening fight to hold the line. 

There will be more and more price concessions. The bill on which the 
House-Senate conferees finally agreed assures that. But there doesn’t 


seem to be any reason for a runaway rise in the cost-of-living index. 
Thus it may be hoped that labor unions won’‘t tear up existing wage 
agreements for several months, possibly not until next year. 
se 
Failure of Congress to act long ago on OPA extension has meant with- 
holding of goods as we neared the June 30 deadline; now the compromise 
bill promises to cause a new round of holdbacks. 


The Taft amendment, for example, will encourage such practices. 

Manufacturers entitled to new prices on the basis of unit costs won't 
sell the goods they make. Or if they do, it will be on what OPA calls adjust- 
able prices—delivery today, price to reflect OPA’s ultimate action. 

And if manufacturers sell on “adjustable prices,’’ then what do whole- 
salers and retailers do? They keep the goods in storerooms until they find 
out how much the stuff stands them. 

Retailers can also withhold goods in hope of inventory markups. 

Administration of the new OPA law is going to mean a lot of headaches. 


People in OPA say they expect much grief over adjustments under the 
Taft amendment. (Maybe this is a buildup to explain stalling for time.) 

They expect manufacturers who don’t get what they think they are 
entitled to in the way of price to lodge many appeals from OPA decisions. 
Conceivably the whole thing can break down. é' 


Unbalanced inventories of parts and shortages in sorne basic raw mate- 
rials will continue to be the major bar to greatly expanded output. 

We will lose a substantial coal tonnage over the long July 4 holiday. 
This will pinch steel mills on coke but probably not too seriously. 

Steel output now is back very nearly to the best postwar level. It is 
almost as high as it can be expected to go at this week’s 87% of capacity. 
Scrap scarcity may, in fact, force temporary recessions. 

Copper production already is coming back slowly (page 21). 

Lead has a longer way to go. Refined output in May fell below 20,000 
tons against demand of 60,000 to 70,000 tons a month. Stockpiles are at 
rock bottom with imports running only a few thousand tors monthly. 

e 

Most companies find it next to impossible to build up inventories. Some 

consider themselves lucky to be able even to work hand to mouth. 


The National Assn. of Purchasing Agents’ monthly report says: ‘“There 
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is little likelihood of any opportunity to build up inventories on basic com- 


modities until well into 1947.” 
7 


Savings may not be too well distributed from the standpoint of retail 
trade (page 36), but they provide a big backlog for capital investment. 

The 9,000,000-odd families that have more than 75% of our savings 
are the backbone of the new capital market. If business profits shape up as 
well as expected, they will put up the money for plant expansion. 

At the rate things are going, there will be need for that kind of money. 


Joint estimates of the SEC and the Dept. of Commerce place plant and equip- 
ment expenditures for the current quarter at $2,400,000,000. 


If this figure is realized, it will top the peak prewar rate of 1941. It 
will about double the estimate for the first quarter of 1945 and compare with 
$2, 100,000,000 for each of the two preceding quarters. 

e 

Too little attention is paid to new businesses as a dynamic force in this 
country’s postwar economy. 

There was a net decline of 400,000 in the number of businesses in our 


first two years of war; since the end of 1943, there has been a steady gain 
but we still are 100,000 short of the 1941 level (page 41). 


Assume that we need 300,000 more establishments now than before the 
war. After all, consumers’ disposable income is 60% above 1941. That 
would mean a further increase of 400,000. 

Most of these businesses are quite small, perhaps $3,000 capital. That 
means an investment of well over a billion dollars. area 


And such investments pyramid. A new business buys fixtures. That 
adds to manufacturing volume, hence to profits, wages, and buying power. 
Finally, the purchasing power means sales to the new enterprise. 

* 
Hired hands on farms will work a shorter day in the years to come than 
they did before the war. This trend already is under way. 


The work day on June 1 was 10.1 hours against 10.4 in 1940. 

The cause, of course, is that workers are what farm operators call 
“more independent” in these days of scant labor supply and attractive city 
jobs. This will continue if we have a high-level economy. 

But will the shorter work day mean more jobs on farms? The trend to 
mechanization indicates that it will not. 

The number of hired workers now is up a little from a year ago. How- 
ever, it is 18% below the 1935-39 average despite much larger output. 

e 

Good rains throughout the Canadian wheat belt and beneficial showers 
in much of the U. S. grain country improve the world’s food outlook. 

The Canadian crop now is safe for one to three weeks; before the rains, 
Manitoba in particular seemed headed for a very serious drought. 

Rains in this country seem to have added at least 50,000,000 bu. to 
the harvest between June 1 and July 1. The government's special mid-June 
crop report raised winter wheat but didn’t catch spring wheat betterment. 

A lot of our wheat will be harvested on short stems due to early season 


dryness. But, as one big grain house says, this may well go down as the 
year of the bumper billion-bushel short-straw crop. 
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§ Lotes? Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


—E INDEX (see chart below). . . . . « « “1726 1168.8 = 157.3 218.7, 162.2 


WU TION 


«| ingot operations (% of capacity)... .... 2... 66. c cee eee een eeeeee 87.2 84.2 43.6 
re ne ccc cccccccececcossceeeme 53,930  +50,206 53,020 19,490 98,236 


ineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $23,145 $21,683 $19,628 = $7,942 $19,433 
«tric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .......... 2-6-6. +eeeeeee 4,129 4,030 3,942 4,358 3,130 
bade oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..........---. eee eee eee eee 4,950 4,961 4,759 4,898 3,842 
inous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............- eee e eee eeeceeees 2,023 +2,130 1,550 1,958 1,685 


cellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 83 81 71 83 86 


other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..........- eee eeeeeeeee 62 38 44 62 52 

y in circulation (Wednesday series, millioms)...............+.+++-4+ $28,116 $28,128 $27,961 $26,536 $9,613 
partment store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... + 37% +39% +38% +4+19% +17% 
iness failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................-----0-200- 25 12 21 17 228 


|Average for the week) 
ot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................-.- 287.0 286.4 280.1 256.9 198.1 
justrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 178.6 178.5 173.3 166.5 138.5 
lomestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 255.3 +254.6 251.5 227.9 146.6 
bed steel composite (Steel, tom)... ... 2.2... 22. cece cece cee cee eees $64.45 $64.45 $63.54 $58.27 $56.73 
sap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)... ......-.---- 0. eee eee eee e ee eees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... 66. eee eee eee eee 14.375¢ 14.375¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
heat (Kansas City, bu.).................. Gol vaksteers See $1.86 $1.87 $1.87 $1.70 $0.99 
i OE POON WOME MIDS 6 ods oc asecsccccscccccccncccweseson 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 


otton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........- 6.6.6. cece eee eens 29.60¢ 29.19¢ 27.73¢ 22.62¢ 13.94¢ 
NE SPOUT WOU, Cds ive dhecean yc ctccvcccccccccccccccscoseenes $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.281 
wbber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...................0eeeeeee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 


NCE 


) stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)......... 0... 2+ ee eeeeeeeee 144.5 148.4 150.8 121.6 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's)................. 3.03% 3.03% 3.03% 3.28% 4.33% 
igh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............+++. 2.49% 2.48% 2.50% 2.61% 2.779 

Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
hime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 4% 3% 3% 3% 4-3% 


KING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................--00005 39,869 39,505 38,727 37,176 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 62,505 672,864 64,160 63,005 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 7,520 7,507 7,467 5,896 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks........ 2.2... eee ee 4,033 4,033 4,140 5,054 940 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 44,324 44,716 45,965 46,334 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks............................ 3,378 3,362 3,383 3,125 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . jekee ~ 550 770 700 1,454 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 23,454 23,896 23,132 22,287 2,265 


Preliminary, week ended June 22nd, + Revised. ¢ Ceiling fixed by government. Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request. 
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A Lift to Lighten Your Load 


iF THE GOING is getting tough for your business 


because of heavy production costs and a diminish- 
ing profit spread, Foxboro may be able to help 
you by increasing your production efficiency. 

Time and again, Foxboro has helped other 
manufacturers surmount these obstacles by show- 
ing how to step up output at lower costs through 
most effective use of automatic control instru- 
ments. Results are a matter of record for such 
industries as petroleum, textiles, food, foundry, 
metals, ceramics, paper, water works, sewage dis- 
posal and others. 

Through better and more accurate instrumen- 
tation, Foxboro specialists have increased effici- 


ency in manually-controlled industrial processes, 
and have eliminated spoilage and lost time 
through the conversion from manual to automatic 


control. 


For more than thirty years, Foxboro has proved 
outstandingly successful in solving almost every 
conceivable type of control problem. Its pioneer- 
ing achievements are a source of inspiration to 
modern industry. Don’t hesitate to put your 
problems of temperature, pressure, flow or other 
process variables before Foxboro Specialists. 
They'll be glad to work with you. The Foxboro 
Company, 120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Maas., U. S. A. Branches in principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


RECORDING . 


hutumart 


CONTROLLING ° 
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Wall Strect can expect to hear more 
od more from the Securities & Ex- 
hange Commission if the current bull 
market goes on, and especially if it 
wings into a 1929 model boom. SEC 
self has just made that plain in a 
cial report to Congress asking an 
spansion of its regulatory powers. 
EC has nothing to say about the 
of security prices or the sound- 
ss Of the issues that are being sold. 
That is outside its jurisdiction. But with 
iyers getting giddier and giddier over 
ommon stocks, it thinks there are 
pre opportunities for the various kinds 
sharp practice it is supposed to pre- 
mt. Like the chaperone at a party that 
beginning to get rough, it can’t do 
i ing about the general tone of 
things, but it is keeping a sharp eye 
mit for any specific infringements of 
the rules. 

*No Change in Policy—The resigna- 
ton this week of Chairman Ganson 
Purcell will have no particular effect on 
SEC’s attitudes or policies. Purcell, who 


BUT NO SHORTAGE OF CUSTOMERS 


The U.S. shopper is catching on quickly to the funda- 
mentals of inflation—that period when there’s plenty of 
money, little to buy with it, and the only alternative to 
entering the lists of daily shopping battles is to pay an ex- 
tra premium. Ina Birmingham (Ala.) department store, for 


SEC Seeks Broader Power 


Control over unregistered issues of large nonfinancial 
orporations is next objective. Despite implications of the bull 
srket, agency won't try judging securities on their merits. 


joined the commission staff in 1934 and 
was appointed commissioner in 1941, 
let it be known months ago that he was 
ready to move along. 

Purcell’s place on the commission 
will be taken by Edmond M. Hanrahan, 
of the New York law firm of Sullivan, 
Donavan & Heenehan, but securitics 
men expected the chairmanship to go 
to Commissioner James J. Caffrey, who 
has worked his way up through the 
SEC ranks. Caffrey was promoted to 
the commission on the strength of his 
record as New York regional administra- 
tor, a job that gave him plenty of 
chances to see what makes the financial 
wheels go round. 

@ Would Extend Control—One of Pur- 
cell’s last official acts was to file with 
Congress an imposing 118-page report 
urging the extension of SEC’s powers 
into a new area—unregistered corpora- 
tions having $3,000,000 in assets and 
at least 300 stockholders. If Congress 
agrees, this will be an important step 
in SEC’s plans to consolidate its control 


of over-the-counter trading and to put 
unlisted securities on the same footing 
(as far as regulation is concerned) as 
those traded on the exchanges. 

Under the Securities Act of 1933, 
most new issues have to be registered 
with SEC. And under the 1934 act, the 
commission has extensive powers over 
all securities, new and old, listed on 
organized exchanges. 

This setup gives SEC a considerably 

tighter grip over listed securities than 
over unlisted issues. It also leaves one 
major group—unlisted securities issued 
before 1933—completely outside the 
commission’s domain. 
e Three-Way Objective—What SEC 
wants to do now is extend its most im- 
portant controls to cover the unregis- 
tered issues of large nonfinancial cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. ‘The type of regulation it has in 
mind covers three main points: (1) reg- 
ular financial reports including full in- 
come and balance sheet data; (2) rules 
governing solicitation of proxies by the 
management; (3) reports on trading in 
the company’s securities by officers, di- 
rectors, or large stockholders (the in- 
sider trading rules). 

Charitable institutions and com- 
panies not engaged in interstate com- 
merce would be excluded. Banks and 
one or two other groups would be ex- 
cused on the grounds that they already 


example, the objective last week was 35 washing machines 


put up on a first-come-first-served basis. Consumers 


began taking their battle stations at 5 a.m.; clerks and 
police (left) spent the day turning away disappointed cus- 
tomers. And in New York it was 59¢ paper draperies in 
Gimbel’s basement (right). Remembering the textile 
shortage, the shoppers queued up for a full city block. 


On the eve of the Bikini atom 
bomb tests, Lee A. DuBridge, direc- 
tor of the Radiation Laboratory at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy during the war and president- 
elect of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, has questioned the propriety 
and value of “Operation Crossroads.” 

Writing in the Bulletin of the 

Atomic Scientists, published by the 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago, Du- 
Bridge warned lest the results of the 
tests “create gross misunderstandings, 
exaggerated claims, and general con- 
fusion on important issues of na- 
tional security and world peace.” 
e Doubts Basic Answers—Conceding 
that military data will be collected, 
DuBridge questioned whether such 
data are worth the cost and expressed 
the belief (supported by opinions 
given him-by other top experts) that 
much could be predicted on the basis 
of present knowledge “‘and the rest 
is not worth the cost.” 

But the tests, he argued, will leave 
unanswered the basic strategic ques- 


Scientist Questions Value of Bikini Bomb Tests 


tions of whether armies or navies are 
obsolete. 

From a scientific standpoint, he 
said, the results from Bikini “will not 
make a ripple on the surface of basic 
nuclear science,” even though engi- 
neers, ordnance experts, and bomb 
designers will learn something. 

e Called “Poor Taste’”—The cost of 
the tests goes far beyond the value 
of the ships being used and the 
$100,000,000—“or whatever it is”—in 
expenses. Even more important in 
DuBridge’s opinion is the cost in sci- 
entific manpower. He believes that 
the 1,000 or so technical people said 
to be participating could be used to 
far greater advantage in universities. 

DuBridge cited some remote haz- 
ards attending the tests, contended 
that from the standpoint of interna- 
tional relations “at this critical hour 
they are in poor taste.”” And he urged 
that no one be led to believe that the 
tests have “any bearing on the future 
military or international policy which 
this country should adopt.” 


are subject to regulation of one sort 
or another. 

SEC figures that the proposed law 

would bring about 1,000 additional cor- 
porations into the regulatory fold. The 
list would include such great names as 
Aluminum Co, of America, American 
Cyanamid Co., The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., Hearst Consolidated 
Publications, Singer Mfg. Co. 
e Action Unlikely Soon—The National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers probably 
won't fight SEC’s proposal, but its off- 
cial attitude will * chilly. Individual 
dealers will have a lot to say, some of it 
private and profane, much of it public 
and strongly against the idea. As a gen- 
eral proposition, over-the-counter deal- 
ers don’t want to see any extension of 
controls over unlisted securities because 
they think the tighter regulation of reg- 
istered issues shunts some choice busi- 
ness into their market. 

In any case, Congress is not likely to 
take action on the proposal this session. 
SEC already has two pieces of unfin- 
ished legislative business that probably 
will carry over until next year along 
with its latest recommendation. One 
is a set of technical amendments that 
has been hanging fire since 1941. An- 
other is the proposal to tighten up con- 
trol of investment advisers, which dates 
back to the beginning of 1945. 

For the present, SEC has no other 
recommendations for legislation in 
mind, but the powers it already has 
leave plenty of room for broadening its 


16 


tules to take care of new situations. 
e Crackdown on Insider Sales—For ex- 
ample, the commission means business 
in its crackdown on underwriters who 
hold back part of an offering of a new 
issue when they see it is going to run 
up to a premium immediately after sale. 
Some variation of the proposed rule 

uiring an underwriter to sell the 
full amount that he announces he will 
sell (BW —Apr.27'46,p66) is practically 
certain to go on the books. Meanwhile, 
SEC’s investigations of preferred lists 
and sales to insiders in hot new issues 
may spoil the summer for several promi- 
nent investment bankers. 

SEC likewise has not given up its 
old idea of forcing an over-the-counter 
dealer to tell his customers. the going 
price for the securities he sells them. 
Although the various suggestions for a 
full disclosure rule (BW—Aug.8’42,p79) 
were smothered by objections from the 
unlisted market, dealers have not heard 
the last of them. 

There is one point, however, on 
which SEC is vulnerable. No amount of 
legislating or rule making can keep 
people from losing money if they try 
to play the market and guess wrong. 
No amount of warning or explaining 
will keep a large number of the losers 
from blaming SEC when they pick 
themselves up out of the dust. 
@Can’t Act on Merits—SEC has no 
authority to review the merits of a pro- 
posed issue. All it can do is force the 
issuer to reveal a list of pertinent facts. 


As long as an ordinary corp: ition 
out all the blanks on the - -istry 


statement and avoids the sk 
of manipulation and fraudul. + praq C 
that the securities acts pro!) )\t, 
can’t touch it. (The comm. .jn’s 
thority over public utility hol ing ¢ 
panies is a separate assignmen: and 
only an indirect connection 1s of a 
market trading.) 

This brand of regulation is }\;,cqqm'™e™ 
the assumption that if a buy: kn? ial 


all the facts and is protected f:)m 
right fraud he will be able to + ike 
of himself. The hitch is that a!) by 
don’t work that way. Many think 
spite of SEC’s efforts to publicize 
limits on its authority—that ai] rq 
tered issues are certified governm 
approved like federally inspected m 
Others simply go ahead and buy w 
out wading through the ponderous 
pectuses that swarms of lawyers 
droves of sweating clerks have lathd 
up for them in accordance with 
rules. 

e They Didn’t Listen—One of the 1 
discouraging examples of this sort 
buying came not long ago. The Mi 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R 
came out of reorganization with | 
000 shares of Series B stock optio 
to the Canadian Pacific at $2 a st 
This was widely advertised, and to 
off trouble the New York Stock 
change ran the letters “opt” after 
symbol on the ticker. Even with all 
publicity, the market had run the 
up close to $4 a share when the C: 
dian Pacific took up its option. Sev 
smarting stockholders wrote SEC w 
ing to know why such things y 
allowed to happen. 

In spite of such storm signals, 

will have to stand or fall with the 
closure philosophy. The only alte 
tive would be to make an arbitrary 
praisal of the merits of each sec 
that came up for registration. 
e Will Just Sit Tight—For a fed 
agency to try applying state blue 
laws, however, would be a sure way 
getting into trouble, even if Cong 
would tolerate it. And with Cong 
in its present mood, SEC already is 
the defensive in many respects. I 
constantly accused of deluging busi 
with paper work and of riding man 
ment too hard. A number of in 
ment bankers have predicted that 
commission’s clearing procedure wa 
prove too cumbersome to handle 
tush of postwar financing and -tha 
would have to be streamlined and 
plified. 

Knowing all this, SEC doesn’t in 
to try judging securities on their me 
It believes that the disclosure syste 
the only workable method of na 
wide securities regulation, and so 4 
can do is sit tight and hope it w 
get hit by any falling equities. 


* 
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ir Battle: 1946 


Competition of big lines 
{ outfits organized by war 
dierans is aired as some of 
‘| ker attack CAB’s rules. 


‘aaavhe man on the ground was apprised 
3 full-page advertisement in Mon- 
's New York Times of a climax in 
growing struggle between the big 
ines and independent sky carriers 
fenized by combat veterans. 
Not only did the ad protest regula- 
9s announced by the Civil Aero- 
tics Board for imposing discipline 
independents who have been free of 
that govern the established air- 
«s (BW—Apr.6’46,p34). It struck out 
idly at the big lines by offering to 
airmail letters for 3¢ instead of the 
11, qe ate now in effect. 
~ “BVoice of 76 Carriers—The ad was 
bded “Why Throttle Us?” and was 
erted by the Institute of Air Trans- 


portation, New York. Back of the insti- 
tute are 76 fixed base air carriers and 


their regional organizations. Its pres- 
ident is Brig. Gen. Lawrence J. Carr, 


who headed the Seventh Bomber Com- 
mand during the fighting on Saipan and 
Okinawa. 

Through the ad, the institute attacks 
the CAB rules as a death blow to the 
projects of the reconverted heroes. It 
accepts and indorses rules necessary for 
safety only. Readers are asked to sign a 
blank provide d by the ad and send it 
to the CAB in W ashington. Plans call 
for insertion of the same ad in Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
papers. 

e Another Group—There is no agree- 
ment among the independents, how- 
ever, as to the best method of coping 
with CAB. On the day the ad appeared, 
the formation of the ‘Independent Air- 
freight Assn. was announced in New 
York. This organization represented 
fixed base carriers of freight only (the 
Institute of Air Transportation includes 
carriers of both freight and passengers). 
Trustees are Bob Prescott, president 


of the association and head of National 
Skyway Freight Corp. (the Flying 
Tigers company); Earl F. Slick of Slick 
Airways, Inc., and the San Antonio oil 
family; Harry Playford, St. Orece 
(Fla.) banker and president of U. 
Airlines. 

e Different Policy—The solid citizens 
forming the nucleus of the association 
aren’t joining the institute in its at- 
tacks on the CAB. They heartily in- 
dorse CAB’s safety rules and figure that 
they can get along better working g with 
the all-powerful federal board than by 
fighting it. 

This attitude is echoed by Air Cargo 
Transport Corp., big independent work- 
ing out of New York. Its executives be- 
lieve that CAB isn’t going to be too 
harsh in applying the new rules. Also, 
they are of the opinion that regulation 
is badly needed now. The skies and 
airhelds are swarming with shoe-string 
operators who were magnificent at 
shooting down Japs and Germans but 
may be less effective as businessmen. 
When the postwar boom fades, the 
misfits are sure to be eliminated by com- 
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FLYERS’ MARKET 


Nowadays at five o’clock in the morn- 


ing La Guardia Field, New York, 


takes on the aspect of the big produce 
markets as “nonscheduled” transport 
planes, laden with edibles, unload 
their cargo (above) in time to reach 
the consumer's table the same day. 
From San Francisco, a 5,580-Ib. ship- 
ment of cherries (left)—about $3,100 
worth—hand picked for size and ripe- 
ness and hand packed, is flown by Vik- 
ing Air Transport, consigned to a 
New York dealer. At the same time, 
Fraser Airborne Products, Ltd., lands 
7,000 live lobsters (right), fresh from 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, for 
sale by the Bohack stores. 


petition with more cfhcient comrades 
or with the intrenched airlines. 

e Rules That Rankle--The CAB regu- 
lations governing the interstate runs of 
fixed base carriers are to be in effect by 
Aug. | (BW—May18'46,p30). Measures 
most violently attacked by the Institute 
of Air Transportation are those that 
would: (1) prohibit the solicitation of 
general business; (2) prohibit the adver- 
tising of flight information; (3) prohibit 
information to the public on services 
offered; (4) limit point-to-point flights 
to ten a month; (5) restrict operations 
to the North American Continent; 
(6) prohibit over-water international 
flights. 


The institute asserts. that its members 


are offering new services rather than 
competing with the scheduled airlines. 
It claims that the independents employ 
6,500 veteran war pilots, and 10,000 
ground crew personnel. The operators 
fly 529 airline-type = 2am and 5,000 
smaller ships bought from government 
war surpluses. 
eHow They Started—Unable to get 
jobs with the big airlines, discharged 
combat flyers formed groups, chipped in 
their savings, got funds from wealthy 
comrades or floated security issues rang- 
ing from a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars to one of 900,000 shares which 
underwriters bought at $3.25 a share. 
The principal business has been 
cargo, and the independents say that 


they have given a strong | 
trafhe. Before the war, ex] 
80¢ per ton mile, and cun 
the scheduled airlines are 
per ton mile. Under comp 
the independents are now ca: 
commodities (such as cut 
full-plane lots) for as low as 
per ton mile. In some instan: 
10¢ per ton mile have been 
which certainly meant a | 
operator if he had any nonca 
age. Passenger rates of the ind 
are usually higher than thos 
regular airlines. 

e Other Arguments—The inde 
point out that they have op« 
areas and new commodities (« 


vized) will be a significant factor in 


If history repeats itself, last week’s 
television broadcast of the Louis- 
Conn championship fight (the first 
heavyweight title match to be tele- 


creating public acceptance for the 
new art. 

Sports have been vital in provid- 

ing a build-up for virtually all forms 
of Ss deslien entertainment and in- 
formation. The movies in their early 
childhood (about 1895 to 1903) 
used fights as their No. 1] ingredient. 
In fact, fisticuffs were deemed so es- 
sential to the medium that producers 
used to stage their own ring battles 
when they ran out of real bouts to 
film. Newsreels, too, from their very 
inception relied heavily on fights for 
top-interest material. 
e Four-City Hookup—Similarly radio 
broadcasting got a tremendous im- 
petus from the Dempsey-Carpentier 
match in 1921. 

Last week’s affair, televised by the 


“ig ten 


Of the vast audience that watched 
the televised Louis-Conn match, 


National Broadcasting Co. and spon- 
sored by Gillette, was sent to four 
cities: New York, Philadelphia, 
Schenectady, and Washington. Phila- 
delphia and Schenectady got the 
show from New York by radio relay; 
Washington, over Bell coaxial cable. 
NBC estimates that two to three 
times as many people witnessed the 
battle by television as in person. 
(Attendance at Yankee Stadium was 
slightly over 45,000.) And _profes- 
sional critics and visitors alike were 
lavish in their praise of television’s 
clarity, NBC’s camera work, and an- 
nouncer Bob Stanton’s crisp com- 
ments, which didn’t duplicate for the 
ear what was already apparent to the 
viewer's eye. 
© Mostly Men?—What Gillette paid 
for television rights is a secret. But 
since NBC has a deal with promoter 
Mike Jacobs for a whole year’s rights 
to his events for a flat $100,000, 
Gillette’s reimbursement to NBC 


the most influential was the gath- 
ering of official Washington (left) 


Sports, Early Diet of Radio, Nourish Television 


must be something less than that 
figure. 

Businessmen now may well pon- 
der whether television will be a 
male concern in its infancy. Radio 
definitely was. Sets were expensivc— 
hence purchased by the chief bread- 
winner—and so complicated that 
women usually were befuddled by 
the mysterious knobs and _ buttons. 
Sports were a natural to stimulate the 
interest of the man who bought and 
ran the set. Television, too, may fol- 
low that path at first. 

The regular radio broadcast of the 
Louis-Conn match was carried by the 
American Broadcasting Co., also 
under Gillette sponsorship. It got thc 
highest Hooper rating for a com- 
mercial show on record (67.2). Onl 
three broadcasts, all by President 
Roosevelt, ever topped that figure, 
and Roosevelt invariably used more 
than one network to reach his 
audience. 


in the Hotel Statler, including Sec- 
retary of Commerce Wallace 
(right), all guests of David Sarnoff 
head of Radio Corp. of America. 
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NEW TENANT FOR THE LONE STAR STATE 


uking a further decentralization of the nation’s tire industry (BW —Feb.24 
}p19), as well as reflecting the growth of the Southwest as both an indus- 
pl area and a market, Seiberling Rubber Co. is expanding beyond Akron. 
has acquired a plant at Garland, Tex., for manufacture of tires and tubes. 
yrated by Continental Motors Corp. during the war, the plant has been 
ped from the government for $124,800 a year, with an option to buy at $600,- 
) at the end of five years. Seiberling plans to spend $3,250,537 on improve- 
nts, most of it for machinery. The plant will employ 1,200, 


- tions of accounting, with failure to keep 


shables) to air service. They also 
mind the government that the planes 
ithe veterans who are able to retain 
ir flying skills constitute a valuable 
hve for future emergencies. In the 
nt railroad strike threat, 700 in- 
gndent planes were prepared to 
msport critical supplies. 

The Institute of Air Transportation 
ues that, since its group pioneered 
usive freight air service, it should 
allowed to engage in this business 
hout traffic restrictions. It also wants: 
xdom to fly as many trips as the 
lic will bear between communities 
tserved by other air systems; freedom 
wlicit general business and to dis- 
inate information; freedom to en- 
re in international traffic; freedom to 
tke 20 round-trip passenger flights a 
ath between points now served by 
her air systems. 

A Real Fight—The big airlines are 
nty Sesitad about the new competi- 
mand nobody doubts the independ- 
i’ charge that the CAB was “prod- 
i” into making the new regulations 
ih. More direct retorts are coming 
m the schedule lines. American Air- 
‘s has promoted a revular freight rate 
264¢ a ton mile. United Air Lines 
Ml others are close behind. 

In addition, American has come back 
the independents by announcing a 
tract air-cargo division to carry full- 
une cargoes on nonscheduled flights. 
~ may be as low as I1¢ per ton 
ile, 
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RFC Under Fire 


Initial report by _inde- 
pendent accountant declares 
federal corporation’s books are 
inadequate and confusing. 


Comptroller General Lindsay C. 
Warren’s audit of semi-independent 
government corporations is beginning 
to draw blood. After eight months of 
scalpel work on the records of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., Warren 
has just sent to Congress what he calls 
an “interim report” that gives the 
cautious, close-mouthed RFC one of 
the worst dressing downs in its history. 

The report was written by T. Cole- 

man Andrews, director of corporation 
audits for the General Accounting 
Office, the independent C.P.A. War- 
ten brought in to handle the audit 
(BW—Jul.21'45,p17). As expected, An- 
drews has not confined himself to a 
simple check of receipts and expendi- 
tures. He is making full use of his au- 
thority to pass on to Congress “such 
comments and information as may be 
deemed necessary.” 
e Warning—The tone of Andrews’ re- 
port gives the other government corpo- 
rations an idea of what to expect 
when their turn comes. 

In general, Andrews charges the RFC 
with not understanding the basic func- 


adequate records, and with failure to 
make the best use of what accounting 
information it does have. 

e Indictment—In particular, the report 
cites eight specific weaknesses in RFC’s 
fiscal setup, ranging from inadequate 
accounting controls over the $7,000,- 
000,000 investment in war plants to 
general confusion in the records of the 
U.S. Commercial Co., which was taken 
away from RFC by executive order half- 
way through the war and put under 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 
Andrews contends that RFC cannot tell 
from its books how much it has in- 
vested in any one project or exactly 
what it has sold as surplus. In some 
cases, he says, it does not know how 
much is due it from contractors 
rental on the properties. 

Along the way, the report takes pot- 

shots at various RFC practices not di- 
rectly connected with accounting. One 
that comes in for particularly caustic 
comment is the practice (a favorite of 
former Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones) of isolating different activities 
in separate subsidiary corporations. 
e Too Simple—The report winds up 
with a series of recommendations for 
improvement of RFC’s accounting, in- 
cluding a strong plug for appointment 
of a controller with rank equal to the 
treasurer of the corporation. 

The assault on RFC is the first piece 
of fireworks that the audit of govern- 
ment corporations has produced, but it 


. probably won’t be the last. While much 


of RFC’s trouble came from pressure 
of war work and the great diversity of 
assignments that were ae on it dur- 
ing the war, few government corpora- 
tions have set up their books with a reg- 
ular commercial type audit in mind. 
The usual government audit is a simple 
check of receipts and expenditures; the 
comercial audit goes beyond that into 
the intricacies of asset valuation, income 
accrual, allocation of expenses, and 
other problems that demand highly de- 
veloped bookkeeping. 

e Byproduct—The GAO's corporation 
audit program, almost a year old now, 
is a byproduct of the fight in Congress 
over the nomination of Henry Wallace 
to succeed Jesse Jones as Secretary of 
Commerce and head of RFC (BW— 
Jan.27’45,p15). In the bill taking the 
RFC away from Wallace, Congress pro- 
vided for a commercial type audit of all 
government corporations. Later, it 
passed a bill requiring the corporations 
to handle their finances through the reg- 
ular budgetary machinery. 

The rumpus over RFC is evidence 
that the new procedure will be a good 
deal more than just a formality. As it 
happens, a bill to renew RFC’s charter 
is now hanging fire in Congress, and 
the GAO’s report may cause RFC di- 
rectors some awkward moments. 


1? 


Rubber at 23%¢ 


State Dept. considers its 
job well done by holding British 
cartel down to 3%4¢ increase. 
U. S. to get about half of output. 


The State Dept. is rubbing its hands 

over its success in holding the British 
rubber cartel to a 3}¢ increase in the 
price of natural rubber. 
e Upset by Report--The department 
had a bad moment when the Batt in- 
terdepartmental committee came out at 
midmonth, over State’s violent protest, 
with its report recommending early dis- 
posal of the government synthetic plants 
(BW —Jun.22’46,p18). Some of the ne- 
cage still suspect that if the British 
vad fully appreciated the touchiness of 
the U. S. rubber situation they'd have 
held out for more. 

Since last fall, the government 
through Rubber Reserve Co. (now Rub- 
ber Development Corp.) has been buy- 
ing rubber from the cartel at 204¢, 
f.o.b. Far East and reselling here at 
224¢ under an agreement allocating 
half of the natural rubber production 
to this country. Lately the cartel has 
been able to get as much as 35¢ in Ar- 
gentina, 28¢ in Mexico. So, late in May, 
the British insisted they'd have to get 
more from us. 
¢ Law Unto Itself—The price of rubber 
has been a sensitive subject in this coun- 
try ever since 1925, when the ill-starred 
Stevenson scheme forced the price to 
$1.23. Rubber is a peculiar commedity 
to which the laws of classical economics 
just don’t apply. ‘The plantation = 
under the cartel arrangement is such 
that there is little relationship between 


Not all tire makers agree on how 
successfully the United States could 
fare without natural rubber. Larger 
tire firms, at least, contend that their 
present synthetics are as good as, or 
superior to, prewar natural rubber 
passenger tires. But they still must 
use natural in truck tires, the per- 
centage increasing with the size of 
the tire. 

e Smaller companies, such as Seiber- 
ling and General, don’t exhibit the 
same enthusiasm for synthetic. Sei- 
berling has even gone so far as to 
warn against driving on synthetic at 
more than 35 m.p.h. during hot 
summer months. Gencral, whose 
house brand tire was a premium 
product until war restrictions forced 


Divided Opinion on Synthetic Rubber 


all makers to produce 
grade, believes it can resun 
policy when it can use ab 
of natural in each tire. 

Synthetic rubber is  stifi 
natural, so is harder to wor} 
less resistant to bruising; it | 
faster; and it has about 
resistance to skidding. 
e All tires still contain some jatur 
rubber, but it amounts to only a fc 
ounces, used for cementing plic 
in a passenger casing. How mu 
synthetic will be used when natu; 
is again readily available will « 
largely on comparative costs, but th 
consensus is that the tire of the { 
ture will continue to use gencro 
amounts of synthetic. : 


price and supply (charts, below). De- 
mand is baer directly proportional to 
auto production and, therefore, is also 
more or less independent of price. 

In the long term, the U. S. bargaining 
position is excellent. In a year or two, 
many experts believe, this country could 
just about stop using natural rubber 
without serious difficulty (box, above). 
General purpose synthetic, now selling 
at 184¢, wil probably settle down at 
15¢ or 16¢, and it is said that the most 
eficient plants can produce at i2¢. 
With only a 4¢ differential in its favor, 
most rubber users would use at least 
50% synthetic in a wide open market. 
e Output Retarded—In the short term, 
however, the U. S. is under the gun. 
About one-third of our butadiene capac- 
ity is based on production from grain 


alcohol, and with grain necded 
food, this portion is practically 
down. Thus the copolymer plants w! 
produce the actual rubber are run 
at only about a 600,000-ton a year | 
We actually are running short (B 
Jun.22’46,p7), and the British wer 
a position to threaten us with a 
cellation of our 50% allocation. 
When it came to a showdown, | 
term considerations won out. ‘The | 
ish didn’t actually dare cancel the ; 
cation because they knew that v 
simply hasten the improvement of 
thetic technology and damage |! 
ultimate competitive position. 
e About Half for U. S.—The neg 
tions ended with a 234¢ price, f.o.b 
East and an allocation to the U. 
of 145,000 tons in the second half 


Consumption of Natural Rubber 


CARTELS SCRAMBLE PRICE-DEMAND RELATIONSHIP IN RUBBER 


Price Range in U.S. 


+—— || Balance of World 
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46—represcnting just about half the 
imated production. 

Whether Rubber Development Corp. 
il absorb the increase or will boost 
pe laid-down price of rubber to some- 
ping like 26¢ is still uncertain. If the 
mestic price goes up, the tire makers 
jl] unquestionably be camping on 
PA’s doorstep for a price increase. 


opper to Ease 


Supplies are at tightest 
ight now but reopening of big 
efineries helps. Consumers, 
neanwhile, ask CPA to act. 


Most of the country’s copper refin- 

ees were back in operation this week 
iter strikes lasting three to six months, 
ad the industry is predicting per 
improvement in supplies of the red 
metal. 
*CPA Action Asked—But the pinch is 
sow. Anxious copper users have been 
descending on Washington with de- 
nands that the CPA take action to ease 
the situation, particularly in wire. Rec- 
ommendations include: 

(1) Allocation to be embraced in the 
newly set up self-certification plan (to 
upplement the present system of vol- 
itary rationing). 

(2) PR-28 priorities on capital goods, 
construction, and repair supplies to 
peed the flow all the way from ore 
to finished shapes. 

(3) Curtailment by the Dept. of 
Commerce of export licensing. 

(4) Expansion of foreign purchase 
contracts by the Reconstruction F'i- 
nance Corp. (a step that hinges on pas- 
age of the OPA extension bill with 
its provision for subsidy payments). 
*Order Books Jammed—With orders 
for wire and brass mill products reach- 
ing such proportions that the time of 
shipments cannot be hazarded, the 
shortage is being felt throughout indus- 
try. Particularly jolted are manufactur- 
ers of household appliances, wire and 
cable, transformers, and electric motors. 
Few will get more than half of current 
needs for June. 

This country’s production of refined 
copper from domestic ores amounted 
to only 20,000 tons last month. Needs 
are put at 70,000 tons of domestic 
copper each month plus enough im- 
ports to meet demand variously esti- 


mated anywhere from 100,000 to 
125,000 tons. 
*Government Stockpile Drained— 


But the pinch in May wasn’t quite 
so bad as it might sound from those 
igures. By drawing more heavily than 
ever on the government’s stockpile, 
industries managed to get deliveries of 
more than 90,000 tons in May. 
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SURPLUS FOR A SHORTAGE-VIA THE SUN 


On a sunbaked one-time Army landing field in Glendale, Ariz., farmers dump 
1,500,000 Ib. of new potatoes which will dry out in four days without benefit 
of dehydration machinery. With spuds glutting the market the country over, 
the Dept. of Agriculture is buying the surplus at 90% of parity, reselling for 
whatever they'll bring. Food outlets get first option; grain-starved distillers, 
who convert the tubers to alcohol, are high bidders for the rest (BW —May 
18’46,p32). Federal tax of $9 a gal. on alcohol helps balance the deficit. 


But they haven’t been doing so well 
in June. Domestic output of refined 
metal only now has started its long 
climb back to something like normal. 
The government stockpile had been 
drained of most of the necded shapes— 
wire bar to make the wire in such great 
demand and cake for thin sheet. And 
there haven’t been any refineries run- 
ning to melt undesired shapes into wire 
bar and cake. 

Resumption of refining helps two 

ways: (1) Processing of domestic orcs 
can be stepped up, and (2) about 150,- 
000 tons of stockpile mctal is in forms 
which may readily be melted into those 
others so much in demand. 
e Import Price Troubles—On the im- 
port side, things aren't quite so rosy. 
There was pulling and hauling from the 
time the old contract with Chile ex- 
pired last October until April of this 
year before a new deal for 120,000 tens 
was authorized. But we managed to 
sign up only 90,000 tons (30,000 a 
month through the second quarter). 
Now Washington is waiting on the sub- 
sidy program to reopen negotiations. 

If and when we start the talks with 
the South American republic, there 
are going to be new price troubles. The 
contract which expired last October was 
at 114¢ a Ib. (in Chile); the renewal was 
at 11%¢. And the world price has been 
rising fast enough recently so that 
Chile can get 14%¢. That’s a shade 
higher than the domestic ceiling before 
shipping costs all the way from down 
under. 


SANTA FE TO ST. LOUIS? 


The long effort by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. to obtain entry 
into St. Louis took a new turn this 
week when that road and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy applied for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval 
of joint acquisition and operation of 
Alton R.R. trackage now owned by 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio between Mexico, 
Mo., and Kansas City. 

Santa Fe has long desired the use of 
this route, but carher plans (BW —Ju!. 
21°45,p66) had called for trackage rights 
rather than purchase. Burlington owns 
track from Mexico to St. Louis, and 
the petition also asks that Santa Fe be 
allowed to use this to complete the Kan 
sas City-St. Louis route. Still another 
section of the application would give 
Burlington trackage rights over certain 
segments of both the Santa Fe and the 
Wabash northeast of Kansas City to 
shorten its Chicago-Kansas City run. 
G.M.&O. would retain freight  track- 
age rights. 

When Santa Fe first proposed using 
this route, opposition was expected from 
all roads now serving the area, particu- 
larly the Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, 
and Wabash, which have the most di- 
rect routes between Kansas City and 
St. Louis. Wabash is unlikely to ob- 
ject to the present application, how- 
ever, since it is a party to the petition 
via the trackage deal with Burlington. 
But Rock Island, MOP, and _ several 
other roads have announced opposition. 
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Maritime Renewal 


Government aids U.S. water 


carriers to resume prewar routes 
and services. ICC grants tem- 
porary freight rate increases. 


Developments affecting the water- 
borne shipping industry, both favor- 
ably and unfavorably, are breaking out 
all over. 

The latest, the Interstate Commerce 

Commission's order authorizing new 
emergency freight rates, opened the 
door fer protected domestic water car- 
riers to obtain adjustment of prewar 
rates before they resume operation for 
their own account. 
e@ Mild Relief—The order, which ends 
the suspension of the 1942 Ex Parte 
148 freight rate increases of 3% to 6% 
with certain modifications, granted lim- 
ited relief to water lines. It permits in- 
stitution of new rates beginning July 1 
on three days’ notice, to remain in 
effect until the ICC can hold a full 
hearing and make a decision on the 
rail carriers’ petition in Ex Parte 162 
for a 25% general rate increase. 

The War Shipping Administration 
and the Maritime Commission are now 
underwriting the rehabilitation of water 
services suspended during the war in 
domestic trades—intercoastal, coastwise, 
and territorial. The agencies are pre- 
paring to attack the entire rail-rate 
structure on the ground that it has 
been unduly depressed to meet water 
carrier competition. In peacetime, car- 
riers in these low-cost transportation 
trades, the first part of the American 
merchant marine to be employed for 
military purposes in wartime, are pro- 
tected from foreign competition in lieu 
of federal subsidy. 

e Hopes and Fears—Other develop- 
ments in the over-all shipping situation: 

(1) The C.1.0.-sponsored Commit- 
tee for Maritime Unity campaign to 
raise $2,000,000 for a nationwide ship- 
ping strike next September, after the 
War Shipping Administration directed 
its general agents to accede to steep 
wage increases for maritime workers 
afloat and ashore to avert the walkout 
scheduled for June 15. 

(2) Activities of maritime union 
leaders to force nationalization of the 
merchant marine. 

(3) Demands for congressional in- 
vestigations into the industry and _ its 
relations with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and the Maritime Com- 
mission. Sen. George Aiken, Vermont 
Republican, still is highly vocal in his 
condemnation of Vice Admiral Jerry 
Land’s administration before he took 
to the air as president of the Air Trans- 
port Assn. 
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(4) Growing sentiment in Congress 
for cutting down government subsidies 
paid ship operators in foreign trades to 
cover higher operating costs under the 
American flag. 

(5) Treasury assessments of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 against ten of the 
twelve American subsidized steamship 
companies for depositing war earnings 
in statutory tax-exempt reserve funds 
for vessel replacements after ten-year 
subsidy contracts became inoperative 
with the government's requisition of 
all merchant ships. 

(6) A deadlock among Maritime 
Commission officials over policies in 
administering the merchant ship sales 
act of 1946 (BW—Feb.23’46,p19). This 
is holding up approval of applications 
for purchases of the surplus war-built 


ships. 

e Frecision Requested—The WSA-Mari- 
time Commission attack on the rail- 
rate structure is being prepared in re- 
sponse to an ICC announcement issued 
just prior to the rate increase order, 
which said, in effect, that if the two 
agencies wished the commission to in- 
vestigate competitive rail and water 
rates they should bring forward a bill of 
particulars in 30 days. ICC made it 
plain that it would require the presen- 
tation of specific complaints. 


The ICC’s Bureau of 
riers & Freight Forwarder 
by the transportation act o/ 
weighed the plight of the d 
ter lines, but it cannot reco) 
adjustments for them until 
rail rates find the new 
bureau, however, is now 
opportunity to regulate dom 
carriers, who operated 70% 
tion’s prewar merchant fleet. 
e Rehabilitation—To establish 
need for higher rates to meet 
postwar operating costs, th 
Maritime Commission bill of | 
will set forth the large expen: 
ready made by WSA in its program 
rehabilitation for domestic water ¢ 
ices. 

WSA inaugurated the program N 
1, 1945, under a special ICC certific 
with the allocation of 55 war-built \ 
tory ships to twelve prewar intercoas 
operators as general agents (B\W-—O 
13’46,p31). These allocations were , 
fined to common carriers, a fact partia 
accounting for the present operation 
only 50 vessels in the trade, which h 
been served by 151 bottoms before t 
war. However, the prewar vesscls w 
capable of an average speed of o1 
nine knots, while the speed of a Victo 
ship ranges from 15 to 18 knots. 1 
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AGAINST CAPITOL OFFENSE 


Taking a broad new broom to the job 
Minnesota is all set to clean up aroun¢ 
its capitol at St. Paul—to the tun¢ 
of $6,000,000. First step toward crc 
ating the proposed state center (Icft 
will be liquidation of slum _ blight 
(above). Feature of the development 
will be a $2,000,000 Veterans Service 
Building, opposite the capitol, which 
will be flanked by office buildings. 
Work is to start this summer. 
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Ryerson Ingenuity 
Provides Service 


Despite Steck Shortage! 


It is true that today many kinds and sizes of steel 
are not always immediately available and there will 
be many of your inquiries and orders we cannot han- 
dle. But your Ryerson salesman knows the ins and 
outs of steel procurement and it is surprising what 
can be accomplished by close cooperation between us. 

We may be able to suggest an alternate type or 
analysis that will serve, or a larger size that can be 
cut or machined to meet your requirements. Flame 
cutting or forming, welding and other fabricating 
processes often enable us to come through and help 
you complete a needed product. 

We believe the steel shortage may ease somewnat 
during the coming months. But in the meantime we 
want you to know that our whole organization is 
carrying on; doing everything within its power to 
help every customer secure the steel he needs. We 
urge you to keep in touch with us. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 


“DEAR SIR...” 


(He almost said “Hello”) 


...And no wonder. For this new version of Dictaphone Electronic 


Ni Dictation is just as easy as using a telephone! 
: It’s always there at your elbow . . . ready to record all your ideas while 
' they're hot. Just talk them into the convenient hand microphone in a 
natural, conversational voice . . . instructions, reports, memos and 
: letters. 
* Because the microphone filters out office noise, it’s ideal for busy 
i surroundings. Yet it picks up your lowest tones with ease! 


Meanwhile your secretary is freed from note-taking . . . protecting 
you from interruptions and doing her other work better. You'll both 
agree that the new close-talking Dictaphone machine doubles your abil- 
ity to get things done. 

See the new Dictaphone Electronic Dictating Machine now. Your 
local representative will be glad to show you models for cabinet, stand 
or desk-top use. Consult the phone book. Or write for descriptive 
literature. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. D-62, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Rich- 
mond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


rf 
DICTAPHONE Gdzeonee Dictezttion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


Victory also can carry m 
e Wider Coverage—The p: 
soon extended to provide 
shipping for the territorial] le 
tween the United States ma 


] 

* . al 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, ing 4 
Virgin Islands, where only m: tary q 
erations were carried on during ‘he y 


The Maritime Commission, | tr 
shipping act of 1916, has jun dict; 
over freight rates in these traces, } 
the OPA has brought about suspengj 
of all tariffs proposing rate rea 
The commission is now trying to q 
termine the extent to which rates m 
be raised. 

WSA also has resumed comiere 

shipping in the Pacific coastwise trad 
and beginning July 12 the agency y 
sponsor the resumption of coastw 
shipping along the Atlantic and G 
coasts. 
e Coastwise Resumption—F ive prew 
Atlantic-Gulf steamship companies ha 
been allocated a total of 17 war-bu 
C1-M-AV1 (5600 d.w.t.) and 


MEAT DISAPPEARS 


Inspected slaughter drops again 
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msolLrsrtisitipr tipi terials 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr... May June 


Dota: Dept. of Agriculture © BUSINESS WEEK 


If you can’t buy a sirloin, there 
good reason. Federally inspecte 
slaughter of all meat animals ha 
fallen as low as it was back in Febru 
ary during the packinghouse strike 
Livestock raisers are holding critte 
back to see if price control won 
come off June 30. What stock is mov 
ing does so at black market prices an 
through noninspected  slaughterers 
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REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 


ellophane 


Only a split second... but time enough to make—or lose— 
a sale. 


The average shopper’s eyes are always on the go. They 
roam about the store. . . light on a product ... and ina 
wink’s time they’re off again. That is, unless the product 
can interest those eyes. 


Packaged in transparent Du Pont Cellophane, your prod- 
uct is a stop sign for roaming eyes. It flashes a compelling 
sales message that shows all the reasons why a shopper 
should buy. 

Of course, Du Pont Cellophane also provides sanitary 
protection. It keeps your product clean and appealing... 
safeguards freshness and flavor. Moreover, it’s economical 
—gives transparent protection at lowest cost! 

Although the demand for Cellophane now exceeds the 
supply, we hope the day is not too far off when there will be 
enough to enable our converters and ourselves to meet all 
requirements, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- + THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


TEWSILE 


Must your Product 


(7500 d.w.t.) cargo vessels 
prewar fleet of 60 freight: 


bination 


again the 
prevailing 


passenger-cargo 
—_ of the new 
actor in the nu 


sels allocated. 
One of the companics, |] 


Line, a subsidiary of Wate: 


STRENGTH 
ship Corp., Mobile, Ala.. 


of 50,000 psi 
, allocation of 18-knot Victo: 
or more: its New York-Gulf  servic« 


the slower and smaller coas: 
Other lines scheduled to res 
wise shipping between Nort! 
ELONWGA 7/0ON and Gulf ports under WSA s 
are Southern Steamship Co.. 

y yhia; Newtex Steamship Ci 
of 16 at Pp (Clyde-Mallory Lane - and 
Steamship Line, all of New York. 
e imphasis on Cargo—Except for 
customary accommodations aboard ca 
vessels for a dozen passengers, the \\ 
rchabilitation program for coastwise 
intercoastal trades has not yet coy 
passenger lines. Combination passe: 


or higher? 


Almag-55°...the NEW ALUMINUM ALLOY 
--. gives you both! 


Although tensile strength is often the most important 
factor in the choice of an alloy, nevertheless an alloy 
should not be selected on tensile strength alone. A 
strong alloy, for example, might be too brittle or too 
soft for your purposes. 

That is why Triple-A Almag-55—a newly developed 
Acme alloy of aluminum and magnesium—is the ideal 
material for many different uses. Almag-55 is high in 
tensile strength—its guaranteed minimum is 50,000 
pounds per square inch, and it often tests out at up to 
60,000 pounds. But along with this exceptional strength, 
Almag-55 also possesses an unusual degree of elonga- 
tion. Its guaranteed minimum elongation is 16%. But 
frequently it will stretch up to 30% before the breaking 
point is reached. 

Almag-55 offers you the greatest strength plus impact 
resistance of any aluminum alloy yet produced. It is far 
stronger than gray iron, and compares favorably with 


malleable iron—though weighing only one-third as CHANGE IN BELL’S TUNE 
much. ‘ :. 
Almag-55 is also remarkable for its brilliant white Now that its Burlington (V't.) p' 
appearance, like pure silver. This new alloy is another is no longer turning out epg 
outstanding example of Acme’s constant effort to ex- equipment for war planes, wel \ 
tend the uses to which aluminum may be put. crait 1s using some of its space 
Submit your parts problem to Acme alloy specialists produce an automatic com chang 
and engineers today. (above), primarily for installation | 
‘ vending machines. The changer : 
portedly collects nickels, — mak 
change for dimes and quarters, ! 
jects slugs. And though other m 
chines may afford acute compctitio 
(BW —Feb.3’45, p76), Bell  officia 
maintain that their device has excl 
sive features which will forestall th 
danger of patent infringement suit 


*Trade Mark and Patents Pending 


(ACHE ALUMINUM ALLOYS, Wile. 
ims Bi Bio 


Feltbins. Tove.» AMaminum 


SALES OFFICES: 
Pithburgh St. Lewis Werhing 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois 
.eam OUTSTANDING Industrial Center 


>. AT 
TRANSPORTATION FINANCIAL CENTER q 


GREAT CENTRAL CENTER of MIDWEST 
MARKET AGRICULTURE 


NT- 
GooD GOMER vd \ CENTER of U. S- 
GOOD PLACE TO ‘ POPULATION 


ae} or a 


iii 


PRSP ED EES 
Mcdisy 
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These are some of the factors which make Chica go and Northern Illinois so outstanding industrially. We 
havea staff of experienced industrial engineers prepared to answer any inquiries about the various economic 
resources of this area. Uponrequest and without charge they will make special detailed studies for businesses 
considering expansion or re-location: All inquiries are handled promptly and confidentially. 


Industries locating in Chicago and Northern [lincis have these additional advantages: World Airport « Inland Waterways 
Food Producing and Processing Center © Leader in Iron anc Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Abundant Gas and Oil 


This is the ninth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern 
Illinois. For more information, communicate. with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY « PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


cargo ships are being returned to serv- 
ice in the Hawaiian and Alaskan runs, 
as they are also on foreign routes as fast 
as conversions from troop transports to 
passengers liners can be performed. 

As WSA revives prewar commercial 

shipping services, the deadline for its 
termination hangs in the balance. It 
handled the vast wartime shipping op- 
erations and now directs UNRRA 
transportation and other relief ship- 
ments abroad, 
e Extension Asked—A Senate amend- 
ment extending WSA’s life to Sept 30, 
instead of the June 30 termination date 
set in the House appropriations bill 
carrying 1947 fiscal year funds for 
WSA and the Maritime Commission, 
awaits final congressional approval. Sept. 
30, the new date proposed for liquida- 
tion of WSA and transfer of its func- 
tions and unexpended funds to the 
commission, is the expiration date of 
the ICC authority for government 
shipping operations in the domestic 
trades. The Maritime Commission 
would be authorized to use unexpended 
WSA funds for ship operations until 
Mar. 1, 1947, under the pending 
measure. 

United Maritime Authority control 

over the United States’ war-built mer- 
chant fleet of more than 5,000 vessels 
aggregating 58,000,000 d.w.t and cost- 
ing $15,000,000,000 was lifted last 
March. The authority operated the war- 
time shipping pool set up by the Uni- 
ted Nations. 
e@ Needed—Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States and twelve other maritime 
nations are now mecting in Amsterdam 
to consider extending beyond Oct. 31 
the life of the United Maritime Consul- 
tative Council, which was created to 
coordinate international shipping affairs 
formerly handled by UMA. The pro- 
posal to make UMCC a permanent 
body stemmed from UN, which needs 
an advisory shipping group. 

The Maritime Commission has ap- 

proved 31 essential foreign trade 
routes. 
e Suggested Tonnage—The commission 
has yet to act on recommendations of 
its postwar planning committee calling 
for utilization of 10,500,000 d.w.t. of 
shipping. The committee recom- 
mended operation of 4,000,000 d.w.t. 
of dry-cargo ships in foreign trade, com- 
pared with about 3,000,000 in 1939, 
and 1,000,000 d.w.t. of tankers. Its 
breakdown of tonnage for domestic 
trades was 3,500,000 d.w.t. in dry-cargo 
and 2,000,000 d.w.t. in tankers. 

The commission received, during the 
first preference period ended May 31, 
applications to purchase or charter ap- 
proximately 1,000 ships. Prospective 
American purchasers have applied for 
331 vessels; charterers, for 112. Foreign 
governments and steamship interests 
have offered to purchase 558 vessels. 
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Game-End Rally 


Despite early successes of 
utility champions, the public 
power bloc probably will push 
through major legislation. 


While its blockers stormed down the 
congressional gridiron shouting demands 
for a probe of the “power trust lobby,” 
the public power ball carriers have 
scored impressive gains. 

It is apparent that when the game 

ends with the recess of Congress some 
weeks hence, the screams from public 
power crusaders about the disabling at- 
tacks of the “power trust lobby” may 
not have helped but certainly will not 
have hindered enactment of a substan- 
tial quota of public power legislation. 
e Before the Storm—The eects utili- 
ties reappeared in Washington last sum- 
mer (BW—Jul.28’45,p36), in the form 
of a National Assn. of Electric Com- 
panies, headed by Purcell L. Smith, for- 
merly president of Chicago’s Middle- 
west Corp., offshoot of the Insull 
holdings. For some months, there was 
only quiet from the public core bloc, 
despite the oe target which the In- 
sull angle provided. 

By midwinter, when Smith and his 
industry witnesses had succeeded in 
making a substantial aapreien on a 
number of congressional committees, 


murmurings ——_ to arise. 


e Offensive—February, Rep. Charles R. 
Savage of Washington, a member of 


AERIAL LIFEBELT 


Grimacing from an “impact” 65 
times the force of gravity, a Navy 
volunteer (left) tries out a new seat 
harness designed to save lives in plane 
crashes. With commercial as well 
as military application, the harness is 
of undrawn nylon which stretches 
under strain, resembles a_ fencer’s 
vest. Tests are being conducted in 
Bethesda, Md., on a special rig (right) 


the traditionally propublic p 
western delegation, made 
two floor attacks on the | 
lobby. Not long _ thereat 
Adolph Sabath, dean of the 
manded a congressional in 
of the power lobby. Speake: 
burn insisted that Washin 
“seething with utility lobbyis! 
Mar.16°46,p15). 
At this time, the Interi 
fountainhead of public power, 
fore Congress its 1947 app: 
bill, which, in addition to seeking Jay 
sums than ever before for cxistj 
power projects, carried a $23.()(0, 
item for an entirely new regional p 
ect. This was the six-state Southwest 
Power Administration, estimated to 
ultimately some $202,000,000 and < 
trol 15,000 miles of transmission ]j 
in addition to the output of 30 aut! 
ized or proposed Army hydroclect 
plants and some 770,000-kw. of SP 
owned steam-electric generation to ba 
up the hydro plants. 
e Reversal—Clearly, the heat was on 
favor of Interior's new power systet 
But Smith and a dozen utility pre 
dents from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tex: 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Mississippi h 
considerable success before the Ho 
Appropriations subcommittee handli 
the Interior bill, and the SPA item w 
reported with only $3,198,000 of t 
requested $23,000,000. On the fi 
the amount was raised to $7,500,000. 
—— before the Senate Appr 
priations subcommittee on the Interi 
bill, the company spokesman cor 
again. The SPA item was reported car 


on which volunteers are subjected t 
the strain of a 500-Ib. weight droppe« 
a distance of 5 ft.—reproducing de 
celeration equivalent to a 100-m.p.h 
crash. The vest absorbs the shock 
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only $1U0,C00 for administrative ex- 
ases and no construction funds, but 
4 was to win out in the end. 
Demands—Just as the Sen- 
took up the bill last week, Montana’s 
». James Murray, who would never 
ide a private utility property if he 
ld transform it into a public system, 
foduced a resolution demanding—you 
d it—a thorough investigation of 
“power trust lobby.” He was fol- 
wed by Alabama’s Sen. Lister Hill, 
inost a charter member of the public 
wer bloc, who delivered a comprehen- 
e and substantially documented at- 
k on activities of the lobby, second- 
¢ Murray’s investigation demand. 
Hill’s speech was so inclusive and 
pefully prepared that certain of his 
jlleagues expressed doubt that it could 
we been written by a Senator so over- 
helmed with work that he would vote 
s favor of a bill providing substantial 
stra help. (Hill voted aye a few days 
wiier on the La Follette congressiona! 
ganization bill which provides such 
hira office help.) The assumption is 
hat his speech was prepared by the 
blicity department of the Tennessee 
alley Authority, which, on its records, 
one of the most effective of such 
pups on either side of the power own- 
ship issue. Hill, of course, has carried 
¢ TVA pigskin in innumerable con- 
ssional tiffs. 
—The congressional charges 
il not result in a lobby investigation, 
t the public power people have done 
good year’s work, 
By the time Congress recesses, a new 
nod control bill and a new rivers and 
ubors bill will have been enacted, 
wh authorizing more hydroelectric 
gwer projects. The Interior Dept. will 
one of the largest budgets in its 
story, a substantial portion of it allo- 
uted to power development. Its South- 
stern Power Administration will have 
nose under the tent to the tune of 
7,500,000, so that next year its back- 
S can urge new ay ee by 
inting out that the first $7,500,000 
ould be wasted if additional funds 
not forthcoming. 
Down the Field—Interior’s Central 
alley project, in California, will push 
iditional transmission lines still deeper 
lo the territory of the ever-resisting 
ifie Gas & Electric Co. 
The Rural Electrification Administra- 
m will add a 1947 appropriation of 
250,000,000 in loan funds to a 1946 
ial of $200,000,000, and it will be op- 
tating entirely free of the numerous 
strictive provisions which Smith’s Na- 
bonal Assn. of Electric Companies at- 
tmpted to write into REA law. 
The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
ion will be completely untouched by 
ne attempts NAEC made to revamp 
he holding company act (BW—Apr.20 
46,p19). 
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The 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CHECKWRITER 


is available again! 


The only checkwriter with automatic ribbon-inking, the Todd 
Model 33 Protectograph is once again available. This machine 
shreds clear, legible two-color amount lines into the paper. The 
amount-line imprint—indelible and unalterable—gives your bank 


account insured protection against check-raising. 


The Todd Model 33 Protecto- 
graph is equipped with forged A TODD PROTECTO- 


brass type which assures longer | GRAPH CHECKWRITER: 


© speeds disbursements 
. ® saves man-hours 
mechanically guaranteed. ® protects against 


° e ck-raisi 
Our factory is again in full and es mon cies 


unrestricted production. Send to- efficiency 
@ creates business 


day for complete information. prestige 


wearing quality. The machine is 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please send folder that illustrates the Model 33 
and describes its unique safety features. 


Company. 
Address 


The Slightest 
Fye-Injury 


COSTS 


sain a 


than the 


goggles 
that can 


prevent it 


BRANCHES 


Typical records indicate that even the 
slightest of eye-injuries costs (in lost 


_ time, idle machine time and medical 


attention) approximately $15.00. The 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
estimates that ninety-eight per cent of these 
injuries can be prevented by the use of 
safety goggles (averaging in cost $1.50 
a pair). What piece of plant equipment 
costs so little and returns its cost so 
many times? 

Let your nearest A-O Safety Representa- 
tive show you the complete story. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Special Delivery 

Messenger service off. 
six-hour transit time betwe 
Atlantic seaboard and Chicag 
on air express shipments. 


Six-hour transit time for a exp 


shipments from shipper to c nsig 

. . . 
between Chicago and major Atlan 
seaboard cities is being offered Ea 


ern States Messenger Service since op¢ 
ing an office for its airborne divisif 
last month at Chicago Municipal 4 
port. 

The company got its start during ¢ 
mid-thirties as a local business in N 
York, traditionally a profitable city 
private messenger outfits. One of 
prized activities is delivering each da 
grist of new-style patterns from Bi 
terick and Vogue to Manhattan stog 
and to express offices for out-of-toy 
dealers. 

e Wartime Expansion—With its 
ume boomed by the New York World 
Fair and by wartime suspension of te 
graph-company messenger  scrvid 
E..S.M.S. expanded (six offices in Né 
York and two in Boston) until it h 
branches in Bridgeport, Buffalo, N 
ark, Philadelphia, Providence, af 
Washington. Intercity errands dev 
oped spontaneously, with the cor 
pany’s bonded messengers occasional 
being sent by train or plane to carn 
particularly urgent shipment all the w: 
to the consignee. One of the earli 
items that accounted for much of tl 
business was penicillin for patients d 
perately in need of it, 

When the company opened its dow 
town Chicago branch two years ago, 
small volume developed in taking p: 
cels to the airport office of Railw 
Express Agency. Customers, partic 
larly advertising agencies and publishe 
with last-minute plates for delivery 
eastern cities to meet advertising dea 
lines, were willing to pay the messeng 
fee to make sure of departure by 
first cargo-carrying airliner. 

@ Service Speeded—This raised the of 
portunity for an even greater increag 
in speed of delivery, by using speci 
messenger service at both ends of t 
line. The airborne division resulteq 
Opening its branch at the Chicago ai 
port, E.S.M.S. now rewraps or ft 
addresses the package to itself at t 
destination airfield before turning 
over to R.E.A. for actual carrying. 
telegram to the E.S.M.S. office in th 
distant city brings a messenger to t 
airport, where he takes delivery froq 
the R.E.A. agent upon arrival of t 
plane, and in his automobile carries thy 
package to the consignee. 
E.S.MS. offers 24-hour service, 2 


:O 
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C-E Equipment serves you in one way or 


Twenty-four hours a day —all over this country 
— C-E Steam generating equipment is hard at 
work for you. By supplying steam for heat, power 
or both, it contributes importantly to the produc- 
tion of the food you eat, the clothes you wear, the 
car you drive and, ranking high among the things 
you take for granted, the electricity you summon 
to instant service by the flick of a switch. 

And over the seven seas there are C-E Marine 
Boilers powering cargo vessels that bring you 
precious tin, rubber, quinine from the East Indies, 
iron ore and nitrates from Chile, and, more 
precious still, sons and husbands from Europe 
and everywhere. 

When you stop at a service station and say “fill 


OMBUSTION 


-OO MADISON AVENUE, 


2 
YWtll) CGE... 
Vi, : 


another 


‘er up” it’s quite possible that your gasoline was 
processed through huge pressure vessels C-E has 
built for the oil refining industry. The Kraft paper 
bag for your groceries may have come from a 
paper mill which, by using a C-E Recovery Unit, 
saves many thousands of dollars annually in re- 
covered chemicals and gets its steam for process- 
ing as an incidental dividend to the operation. 
Yes, C-E Equipment works for you constantly 
. a reliable servant that, in serving so many 
major producers in every field, serves you. 


C-E installations span the whole range of steam gener- 
ating requirements from small stoker-fired boilers of less 
than 50 horse power to the largest power station units. 


A-973 


NEW YORK 16, N. 


oe 
IR a 


COMPACTNESS IN SHIPPING 


LINDSAY 


STRUCTURE 


5 ae a + > paetiat Shares 
° , fase’ 


®f*RiGEaas 760 
“LOINGe s 


PUT THEM TOGETHER 


AND SOLVE YOUR “HOUSING PROBLEM” 


For neatness, strength, light- 
weight, and ease of assembly, inves- 
tigate this proved, easy method of 
building cabinets and housings, 
dryers, buildings, and many other 
types of structures. 


Lindsay Structure assemblies can 
help you speed up your production 
of cabinets, housings, and truck 
bodies. With Lindsay Structure no 
tooling up is necessary—no special 
machinery is required. No riveting, 
no welding, no waste. 


It’s easy to order Lindsay 
cture units. Specifications are 
developed and a complete assembly 
—panel sheets, framing members, 
fittings, all die-formed, die-cut, die- 
rolled to exact dimensions—is ship- 
ped to you knocked down and 
ready to be put together in your 
factory or on the spot anywhere. 


Investigate this modern method 
of weight-saving construction in 
steel or aluminum. It can save you 
time and labor. Write to The Lindsay 
Corporation, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, U.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y; 
or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Lid., Domin- 
ion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


which it means not that it 
open all night (except in Ne 
rather that pickups and cd 

made any hour if arranged 

regular office hours. 

e Bank Uses Service—Star 
the Federal Reserve Bank o 
for which E.S.M.S. has a m 
the airport at 6.45 a.m. dail; 
inbound transit checks to th 
time to be handled through 
city clearings. 

Charge for all-the-way-throu uy 
vised service is the regular air cxpp 
tariff plus $2 for E.S.MS. at cich ¢ 
The compary admits its airb: 
ice is currently losing money. ‘| otal ; 
borne volume through the Chic 


office in May was only a few do 
packages, both outbound and inbou 
and most of these required individ 


trips to the airport by automobile. 

when volume increases to the po 
where several packages can be sent 
the airport in a single automobile tr 
the service is expected to pay o 
E.S.M.S. knows of no other firm t 
is now offering intercity service of t 


ae vida 

e Expansion Slated—E.S.M.S. has dg 
nite plans to open a Detroit office sod 
and has tentative plans for Clevela 
and Pittsburgh. 


PORTABLE THUNDERSTORM 


To dramatize the role of power fus¢ 
line closers, cutouts, and arresters 
lightning protectors, Westinghot 
Electric has fitted up a truck to p 
duce man-made lightning in 100,0 
volt discharges. | Pushbutton-co 
trolled, the rolling “power line” w 
show fault conditions to munici 
engineers, utility companies, 4 
rural electrification units in eve E 
state and demonstrate how up-to-da 
devices minimize losses. 
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Wherever you want to go a's 
N. & W. luxury equip- ‘ » invigorating 
will take you . .. . oy ng) breezes, healthful 
ly, economically. 7 ; 7. sunshine, sparkling 
‘ d beaches ...at the 
Virginia Seashore. 


Fishing, golfing, hiking, riding, 
swimming ... whatever sport 
you choose, N. & W. luxury pas- 
senger trains take you to the spot. 


RAILWAY 


‘lighthousé. "Here Englishmen 
tirst set foot on American soil. 


ae eet 


So you're going to the seashore. The 
mountains. Or somewhere in-between. 
You're “taking a vacation” ... to play... 
to have fun... or just to rest and relax. 
Vacation time is precious... start yours 
with an exciting trip. Travel in air con- 
ditioned comfort and complete safety .. . 
enjoy unexcelled scenic beauty along the 
way .. . rest, dine, relax in attractive roomy 
coaches, dining cars, sleeping cars, and 
tavern-lounge cars . . . arrive refreshed, 
ready to enjoy the rest of your vacation to 
the fullest. 

. . . By all means “take a vacation”... 
you've earned it, now enjoy it. Start it with 
an exciting, restful trip over the N.& W. Ask 
your local ticket agent for N. & W. schedules 
and rates. 


‘he 
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MAKES GOOD LAMPS 
AND APPLIANCES BETTER 


The cord means a lot to buyers on guard against “quality-skimping.” 
When it’s a FLAMENOL cord, complete with molded-on plastic 
plug, it speaks lquder than words. It carries a conviction of good 
quality down to the last detail. 

WINS FRIENDS AT THE COUNTER... Used on lamps, radios, electric 
clocks, and other appliances, FLAMENOL Cords catch the eye of 
the appearance-minded buyer. Dealers can stress the strength of the 
molded-on plug construction—the straight, sturdy prongs with the 
G-E monogram. 

BUILDS LOYALTY IN USE Because the smooth, clean cord jacket won't 
grow brittle with age, it helps you get full value from the long life 
you build in your appliances. Your reputation is protected from cord 
failure caused by oil or moisture. 

CUTS COSTS IN THE SHOP Standard FLAMENOL cord sets are fur- 
nished in 6-, 8-, and 11-ft lengths; for the present, in ivory and 
brown only. 


Glamenol Cords 


lam 
* * * IPs 
Ge winning friends on Radicn 
: Rat Clocks j 
For samples, prices, and full specifications, Shay 
write Section 0663-102, Appliance and Mer- me ers 
chandise Department, General Electric Co., Bu; s 
Bridgeport, Conn. Sines, 
ach: 
®@ Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Chines 


Savings Surveye 
BAE study indicates 6¢ 
of liquid assets are held by 14 
of people. A healthy backlog 
buying power is seen, howe: 
During the war boom, 
wage earners bought bond 
money in the bent, and stutied 
under the mattress at an unpr 


rate. Everybody knew that say i:ics 
greater than ever before in histor 


not until now has there been a:\y e 
measurement of just how big thiose 
ings were and of how they wcre 
tributed among the various ing 
groups. 


Now a sample survey made by 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
the Federal Reserve Board shows #4 
the nation’s 46 million familics } 
$81 billion of “liquid assets.” ¢ 
U. S. bonds and bank deposits in eit 
savings or checking accounts y 
counted as liquid assets, and probs 
one-third of these were accumula 
before the war. 
e Concentrated—Perhaps the most 4 
matic finding of the survey is that 6( 
of those liquid assets are concentra 
in the hands of 10% of the peo} 
while half the people have virtually 
savings at all—only 3% of the as 
(table, page 38). 

Actually, there should be nothing 
expected about that finding (BW- 
8'44,p120), but some marketing m 
who have counted on those avi 
being spent for new autos, wash 
machines, and clothing, find it none 
less dismal, for the well-to-do cant 
buy and consume much more go 
than they normally do. 

However, there’s still a healthy ba 
log of purchasing power—approximat 
$30 billion of liquid assets—held by ¢ 
middle income groups, the 40% w 
earn from $2,000 to $2900 or so ay 
and hold 37% of the assets. 
¢ Powerful Stimulant—If only a porti 
of this group’s savings are spent or 
because of their savings—they spe 
more of current income, business v 
have a powerful stimulant, for th¢ 
funds will circulate and_ recircul 
through the economy and pyramid 
two or three times their original si 
In fact, if only 5% of the assets 
spent, there might be as much as 
10% stepup in over-all demand. 

Again, the outlook is more optimis 
than the BAE figures would indicate 
cause they take no account of curren 
holdings or of such nonliquid asscts 
life insurance policies, corporate secu 
ties, and debt repayments that ha 
bolstered the credit standing of ma 
wage earners and made them lig! 
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we What the well-dressed building will wear 


our firm may be one among the many who will 


ailable and the construction situation permits. 


¢ wa How well will these new structures reflect 
ne progressive spirit of your company? How modern 
ill they look in 1960? 

In the past ten years porcelain enamel has won 
spem™ide recognition as a modern building 
*s “material. It offers an artist’s palette of tasteful colors 
if" distinction in building exteriors and interiors. 


nid § This beauty is practical and enduring. 

| siffithe smooth-hard surface of porcelain enamel 

S virtually scratch-proof and wear-proof. 

| t resists weather stains and corrosion. 

mista tich colors are quickly restored by washing 


: a 


‘a Wie 


vect much-needed new buildings as soon as materials are 


@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


with soap and water—sharply reducing maintenance costs. 
As you would expect, porcelain enamel is fire-resistant. 


Because of its many production advantages, 
leading porcelain enamelers use ARMco Enameling Iron 
as the metal base for this handsome 
“lifetime finish.” This special-purpose sheet was 
developed in Armco laboratories and mills and 
today is the most widely used for this exacting purpose. 


Architectural porcelain enamel is versatile and 
lends itself readily to functional design. 
We suggest you discuss with your architect or contractor 
the use of this modern material for your own build- 
ings of tomorrow. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
2861 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


® STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, BARS AND WIRE 


He can build it! 


_ good workman can build 
a Jib Crane with a‘Budgit’ 
Jib Crane Assembly, an I-Beam 
and a wrench. It will take him 
one hour. There’ll be no machin- 


ing—not a hole to drill. 


Other Crane Assemblies are 
available to build several types 
of bridge cranes—each one as 


easy to finish in an hour. 


These are not makeshifts but 
permanent modern cranes which 
go to work the day they are 
received and become unpaid 
helpers to increase workmen’s 
production at lower costs. 

Find out now about this new, 
inexpensive method of acquir- 


ing the crane you need. 


Write for Bulletin No. 355 


‘BUDGIT” 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specicities. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Honcock Volves, Consolidoted Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industriol instrunents, 
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% of 46 % of $81t Liquid 
Million illion Assets of 
Families Liquid Assets Smallest Holder 
0-10 60 $3,400 
11-20 17 1,800 
21-30 10 1,100 
31-40 6 650 
41-50 4 400 
51-60 2 200 
61-70 1 50 
71-80 0 0 
81-90 0 0 
0 0 


91-100 


How the Savings Are Distributed 


$ Includes both prewar and wartime accumulations of « 


Average % of 1945 
Holding Income Payments 
In Group To Group 
$10,600 29 
3,000 1 
1,175 13 
1,050 11 
700 9 
350 7 
180 6 
0 5 P 
0 3 
0 1 


rtaim assets. 


buyers of goods, particularly on the in- 
stalment plan. 
e What Economists Say—As a matter of 
fact, economists contend that the BAE 
savings figures—for the total and each 
subgroup—may properly be inflated by 
as much as 50% to arrive at the pur- 
chasing power represented by the total 
holdings of the various income classes. 
(Thus, the liquid assets of the $2,000- 
$5,000 income group could be figured at 
$45 billion instead of $30 billion.) 
They arrive at this conclusion by a 
comparative analysis of other data ac- 
cumulated by various federal agencies. 
Thus, it has been generally assumed 
by the economists, on the basis of 
studies made by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and the Dept. of 
Commerce, that from the end of 1941 
to the end of 1945 individuals increased 
their total savings—all types and kinds— 
by 140 billions, of which 31 billions 
were in the form of life insurance, cor- 
porate securities, debt repayments, and 
other miscellaneous forms: 
e Measure of Savings—This would leave 
109 billions as the measure of the in- 
crease in liquid assets during the war. 
But of this total the Federal Reserve 
Board has estimated that 30 billions rep- 
resents the wartime accumulations of 
unincorporated businesses and _ trust 
funds, leaving 79 billions as the figure 
for the increase in personal liquid assets. 
On the basis of banking data, the 
Federal Reserve Board has estimated 
that these personal liquid assets were 
50 billions at the beginning of the war. 
This figure, together with the 79 bil- 
lions of wartime savings, accounts for 
the 129 billions which the board re- 
ports for personal liquid assets at the 
end of last year. Of this sum, 21 bil- 
lions were in currency, but the 108- 
billions left for U. S. bonds and bank 
deposits is still at marked variance with 
81 billions shown by the BAE survey. 
e Possible Reasons—T'wo explanations 
are possible: (1) Findings in the studies 
made by the Federal Reserve Board 
are only estimates based on information 
from banks as to the ownership of 
deposits; (2) when asked directly about 
their savings by BAE, people were nat- 


urally inclined to understate them be- 


cause of forgetfulness or of suspicio 

Marketing men are particularly int 
ested in BAE’s findings about inte 
tions to spend, although they «cali 
that such intentions would be partic 
larly sensitive to changes in incomé 
prices, and conditions generally. ‘hy 
the announced purchasing plans cy 
visage the expenditure of 4 to 5.5 bi 
lions for autos (average price $1,100 
75% new and 25% used), 3.2 to 
billions for other durable goods, an 
13 to 15.5 billions for homes (avera 
price $5,020). : 
e Some Will Use Credit—But not a 
would-be buyers are willing to spen 
their savings for these goods; aroun 
half expect to buy them out of incom 
yet to be earned or out of credit. ‘Tho 
who are willing to use liquid assets f 
purchases plan to draw on them onl 
to the extent of 2 billions for auto 
and other durables combined and td 
3 billions for new homes. 

Since autos and homes are likely to b 
in pretty tight supply for the rest o 
this year anyway, the prospect of con 
verting some of these dammed-up sav 
ings into major goods purchases it 
1946 is pretty remote. 
@ Other Influences—Vacations, medica 
care, and education will pry some of thd 
funds out into the market, however 
and there will be a further loosenins 
up as some families drop in the incom 
scale and necessarily draw on savings 

All told, some 15% to 20% of th 
families expect to use some of theif 
liquid assets in 1946, and the Federa 
Reserve Board has estimated that col 
lectively they will draw on those tota 
assets to the extent of 5% to 10%. 


PERIQUE CROP FAILS 


If your pipe tobacco tastes flatte 
next year, blame it on torrential rains 
which fell on St. James Parish, La. 
flooded out most of the 1946 crop of 
perique tobacco. 

This strong, flavorsome, black to- 
bacco, which grows in a 10-sq. mi. 
area of south Louisiana, is used in 
many domestic tobaccos as flavoring 
and, in normal times, in British and 
French pipe tobaccos. A curious thing 
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fat burley, bright, or any other to- 
<o imported into Louisiana’s small 
ique country its second year 
¢s up perique. Transplanted to Vir- 
a or to any other tobacco country, it 


Agricultural specialists have no ex- 
gation for this. The soil of perique 
atry, although rich alluvial Missis- 
i mud, tests out identically with 
on the Mississippi’s west bank— 
perique will not grow. 
Part of the reason for perique’s 
ique flavor lies in the fact that it is 
the same tobacco that Chickasaw 
{ Choctaw Indians cultivated before 
Frenchmen came. Part lies in the 
that the perique is cured in its 
n juices. 


irms Multiply 
Total of businesses, well 
way back to 1941 peak, is 
yw evoking divergent opinions 
sto what ultimate effect will be. 


American South African Line’s $. S. AFRICAN SUN, loading wool at 
Cape Town. W’. Clifford Shields, Jr., Vice Pres., AMSALINE, states: 
: “In a voyage from New York to Cape Town, as many as si 
The new manufacturing and commer- weather fronts may be encountered, with rapid temperature * 
changes of 15 to 30 degrees. Such wide variations of temperatures 


» . ° e 
zl enterprises that are appearin all are ihe prime cause of conditions that result in sweat damage. 


und your home town are not isolated Cargocaire has proved to be a most satisfactory method of 
henomena. The same thing is happen- 
z everywhere in the United States— 
s been happening, in fact, ever since 
total of business firms hit its war- 
ne low in December, 1943. 
The number of firms, which had 
len from the 1941 peak of 3,398,000 
> 2,835,600 at the end of 1943, had 
e back to 3,234,800 by the end of 
45. 
Induction’s Toll—The closing of 
000,000 firms in the first two years 
the war, offset by only 480,000 open- 
gs, was caused largely by induction 
to the armed forces of so many pro- 
ietors of one and two-man outfits. 
By the same token, the release of so 
~ny men from the. services has con- 
buted notably to the rise of new 
siness since the end of 1943. Other 
pctors have been the accumulation of 
atime savings by many workers who 
pmerly lacked capital, and the general 
it of optimism over future business 
pnditions. 
The accompanying table (page 44) 
hows which industry groups were hard- 
t hit by declines and which have come 
ck strongest. . 
What the Figures Say—Only manu- 
acturing, mining, and quarrying were 
ble to buck declines which swamped 
he other groups. And, with the excep- 
on of manufacturing, the shatpest 
mins have been registered by just those 
oups which were worst hit by discon- 
nuances. Construction, which is still 
low its prewar figure, although it 
wored the greatest percentage gain since 
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suppressing such damage. 


, a Takes a Load Off Your Mind 


When you ship by water, you'll be glad 
to know that Cargocaire—the most im- 
portant advancement in years in the 
care of cargoes—is guarding your in- 
vestment. 

Cargocaire is the new ventilating and 
dehumidifying system that keeps ship- 
holds dry in all weather. Sweat-caused 
rot, rust, taint, spoilage, container and 
label damage just can't happen. 

While your insurance may cover any 
cargo damage caused by sweat . . . Car- 
gocaire prevents the damage and also 
covers the wninsurable losses: disap- 
pointed consignees, loss in profit, time 
spent in filing claims. 

No claim for sweat-damage has ever 
been made on cargo protected by Cargocaire! 


A. Air supply for ventilation in good weather. B. Exhaust. 
C. Cargocaire unit, supplying dehumidified air to mix with 
outside air or recirculated air within each hold. No tempera- 
ture control needed .. . no addition to crew. 


Free Folder on “Fair-Weather" Shipping 
If you grow, manufacture, ship, carry, 
buy or insure water-borne goods, you'll 
want full information about this revo- 
lutionaty system. Send coupon for 
“It’s Always Fair Weather—the Story 
of Cargocaire”’. 


These lines offer Cargocaire protection: American Fx- 
port Lines - American Hawaiian S. S. Co. « American 
Presiden: Lines - American South African Line - Fur- 
ness Withy—British - Lloyd Brasileiro—Brazil - Lykes 
Brothers $..8. Co. ~- Moore - McCormack Lines 
Adantic Gulf & West Indies - Brodin Line—Swedish 
Delta Line + Peninsula & Oriental—British + Robin 
Line + Waterman Line. 

Look for the American Bureau of Shipping symbol 
“VDS" mdicating protection by Cargocaire Ventilating and 
Dehumidifying System (patented in U. S. and foreign 
countries). Cargocaire Engineering Corporation, New York, 
London and Goteborg, Sweden. 


ocaire Engineering Corporation 

ark Row, New York 7, New York 

tlemen: Please send me “It's Always Fair | 
| Weather—the Story of Cargocaire” 


The Fiunell Hot -War Process 
REDUCES THE FREQUENCY 
OF WAXING 


Here is a type of floor wax and a method of applying it which 
combine to produce a finish unique in wearing qualities. The 
wax is Finnell-Kote, a solid wax containing genuine Carnauba. 
The method of application is mechanical. 


Finnell-Kote, which is so solid it must be melted before it can 
be applied, is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a 
Finnell machine. The melted wax is fed to the floor through 
the center of the brush ring and is rapidly spread by the 


revolving brushes. 


in this process, the higher wax content of Finnell-Kote (three 
to four times greater than average wax) is thoroughly utilized. 
The result is an enduring, highly protective finish that actually 
seals out dirt and grime. Hot waxing with Finnell-Kote is wax- 
ing at its best! More economical, too, on a year-to-year cost 
basis, since fewer applications are required. 


Finnell-Kote sets in less than ten seconds! 
Polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish. 
Can be used on all types of flooring. 


For consultation or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3806B East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, BRANCHES 


PRINCIPAL 
CIFIES 


> 
Pionmerr4 Getd oO MectGdiddd it 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


42 


INCENTIVE BY SUBSIDY 


Under the eagle eye of Philip 
Coombs, Federal Housing Admin 
tration materials chief, Housing C 
ordinator Wilson Wyatt signs a su 
sidy agreement in which brick a 
plywood producers serve as guin¢ 
pigs for his building materials pr 
gram. Brick makers will get $5 
thousand on excess of monthly pr 
duction over their best rate this yez 
Plywood makers, whose big proble 
is scarcity of peeler logs, may pay 
premium of $7.50 per 1,000 ft. ona 
peeler log purchases, will be tei 
bursed by the government provide 
they increase output 25%, get parti 
reimbursement for smaller increases 


1943, will undoubtedly acquire man 
new firms as long as the building boor 
continues. 

Several diverse trends have taken plac¢ 
within retailing, the largest group o 
all. The wartime rise in dollar volume 
together with the fact that the numbc 
of firms is not yet back to its 1941 level 
means that sales per business have gon 
up even more sharply than total sale 
for the group. 

e Varied Reactions—Both — grocer 
stores and eating-and-drinking _ place 
have followed this trend, with sales rs 
ing while, the number of firms has just 
or not quite reached 1941 levels. On 
the other hand, filling stations and 
household appliance and radio stor 
have declined in number as total sale fag 
went down, then turned up as sales { 
creased. Finally, the decline in nur be 

of automobile dealers, much _less 
precipitate than the accompanying drop - 
in sales, turned up (in anticipation of 
profits) ahead of sales and has risen 
much more sharply up to now. 

The last two years’ gains in the nun- 
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Braze it for 4¢ with TOCCO 


Willéy’s Carbide Tool Company, Detroit, reports the following benefits from 
TOCCO Induction Brazing of tool tips: 


1. Large lathe tools: 8 times as fast. TOCCO brazes 85 per hour; former 
method 80 per day. 

2. Cost cut from 58¢ to 4¢ for each large tool. 

3. Small tools (3/4’’ to Ys’ square): TOCCO brazes 250 to 400 per hour: 

4. Two 15-KW TOCCO machines paid for themselves in three months. 


Mail coupon for information on New Low Cost TOCCO 74% KW machine. . 
ideal for brazing and other heating applications. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY FREE r— Mail Coupon Today —~ 


SULA STEN ! THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 


Dept. W . Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Send Bul. 16 on New Low Cost 


TOCCO 714 KW machine for braz- 
ing and other heating applications. 


Businessmen 
Read ’em and REAP 


SLE three famous 
pocket-sized books that 
you will read from 
cover to cover and pass 
around to your friends 


You'll read ‘‘Unscrewing the In- 


scrutable’’ with many a chuckle. 
Written entertainingly, this useful 
book describes Elliott inventions that 
set the Gay Nineties agog. 

Tribute from son to father, ‘*The 
Sterling Elliott Family"’ gives you per- 
sonal anecdotes, humorous and serious. 
It pictures Sterling Elliott, one of 
America’s great inventive geniuses, 
at home and at work. 

You'll read of progressive business 
advances in the new “‘Elliort Address- 
ing Machine Catalog’’. You'll dis- 
cover why Elliott, most modern of 
addressing systems, is today used by 
many firms once using other makes 
of automatic addressing machines. 

All three of these amusing and fact- 


packed books will be sent FREE upon 
request. Simply write, on your 


business letterhead, to the Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company, 151 
Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


~ —— 


MORE ENTREPRENEURS 
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New Businesses 
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ber of firms in business have occasioned 
alarm in some quarters. 

@ Failures Ahead?—There are those who 
argue that there will be an inevitable 
wave of failures in the next few years 
as an aftermath of the present upsurge. 
They warn that the net rise in number 
of establishments in 1944 and 1945 
reflects abnormally low discontinuances 
as well as the rise of new firms. Failures 
and bankruptcies in 1945 were a small 
fraction of prewar levels. This low rate 
of failures will not continue indefinitely, 
it is argued. 

It is also noted that 88% of all new 
firms in 1945 employed fewer than four 
persons. Such firms are regarded as 
especially vulnerable during depres- 


sions. And, for confirmation, it is re 
called that 16% of all new firms in 194 
were out of business within twelve 
months. 
e@ Opposed View—On the other hand 
it is argued by many, including nat 
urally enough all the new businessmen, 
that there is, as yet, no cause for alarm. 
They regard the fact that the number 
of firms is still below the prewar peak, 
while the dollar volume of business and 
the national income have gone on to 
ever higher levels, as inde evidence 
that expansion will continue. 
Optimists among them go so far as 
to say that there is room for 300,000 
to 500,000 more firms than existed dur- 
ing the peak year of 1941. 


Industry 1941 
Contract construction............ 241 
ED. sxe asenek teen 144 
RET SE eae pee 1,591 
BE NED oSiccccccentses 631 
Transportation, communication, and 

public utilities ..........+++00- 205 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. 280 
Manufacturing ........--.++++06 225 
Mining and quarrying. ........... 24 

WE on Cas sn cba sa Pec onee 3,341 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 


Business Vital Statistics—By Industries 


Number of Firms at Year-End 
(in Thousands) 


Percent Change 


1943 1945 1941-43 1943-45 
147 189 —39 +29 
114 142 —21 +24 

1,318 1,504 —17 +14 
547 620 —13 +13 
188 205 —§ +9 
268 286 —-+ +7 
228 262 +1 +15 

26 26 +8 +1 
2,836 3,235 —15 +14 
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.--and the paddle-athletes above are con- 
vinced that “‘a ball rolls freely in any di- 
rection!” 


This fundamental — plus the fact that a 
ball is also Nature’s favorite, strongest 
form—makes the ball bearing a ‘‘natural’”’ 
for modern industry and its products. 


Rugged New Departure Ball Bearings 


EVER WONDER ABOUT NAMES? 
The name “New Departure” aptly describes 
that organization’s brand of thinking. The many 
new departures by New Departure are stepping 
stones of engineering progress. _ 


carry heavier loads on tough steel balls. 
They lick friction and excel for higher 
speeds and precise positioning. They are 
produced by the world’s greatest ball bear- 
ing maker. 

New Departure has a vast fund of prac- 
tical experience to offer you. More than 
that, it offers original thinking in solving 
your bearing problems. 


341eC 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN, « Branches in DETROIT, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 
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Coming Attraction: ABC Issue 


New issues market is waiting for its first big piece of radio 
financing to clear FCC and SEC hurdles. Edward J. Noble’s success 
with Life Savers recalled as he lays big plans for broadcasting chain. 


So far as Wall Street is concerned, 
preliminaries to American Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s million-share public offering 
of new $l-par stock are proceeding on 
schedule. 

Although this new issue, designed to 

provide some $14,000,000 for ABC 
expansion, was first heralded two 
months ago (BW—May4’46,p47), un- 
cerwriting circles knew from the begin- 
ning that clearing two federal agencies 
would require time. 
e Within a Month?—The Fedcral Com- 
munications Commission will begin 
public hearings on ABC’s recapitaliza- 
tion proposals on July 9. That still 
leaves the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, but it is not expected that 
the company will delay registering with 
the SEC until the FCC iearings end. 
Many Wall Streeters, in fact, think pub- 
lic distribution of the new shares will 
get under way within a month. 

And, since this is the first comprehen- 
sive job which the new issues market 
has handled for the broadcasting indus- 
try, the Street’s interest m it 1s more 
than casual. 

e Nationwide Syndicate—ABC’s debut 
in the new issues market will be han- 
dled by a nationwide underwriting 
group organized and led by one of Wall 
Street’s old hands, Dillon, Read & Co. 

This syndicate is reported to have 

agreed long since to purchase the block 
of stock at $14 a share for sale to in- 
vestors generally at $15. Also, it is said 
to have agreed to reserve up to 100,000 
shares of such stock for purchase by 
interests associated with ABC’s chain 
of affiliated broadcasting stations at the 
$14 “wholesale” price. 
e Noble’s Shares—No part of the stock 
to be offered to the public represents 
any of the ABC shares now held by 
Edward J. Noble, the company’s foun- 
der, chief stockholder, and board chair- 
man. Although it is in no sense a “bail- 
ing out” operation, the new financing 
will actually cut Noble’s present 75.07% 
holding of the network’s outstanding 
stock down to a 35.5% interest. 

ABC’s chairman is making no claim, 
however, that the financing will result 
in anything more than a technical or 
theoretical relinquishment of his pres- 
ent tight control over the network’s 
affairs. His company has already con- 


4 


ceded publicly that “a stock interest of 
from 15% to 25% represents effective 
control of any corporation . . . (with) 

. . Stock widely distributed.” 

@In Driver's Seat—In fact, there has 
been ‘no indication from any quarter 
that ABC as a publicly owned corpora- 
tion is apt to be any less Noble-domi- 
nated. 

ABC’s quest of funds from the pub- 
lic doesn’t represent the first invitation 
that investors have had to associate 
themselves with Noble. A little more 
than 20 years ago, they received the 
opportunity to acquire almost a quarter 
interest in Life Savers Corp. (then Life 
Savers, Inc.) when Roy Allen, co- 
founder with Noble of that prosperous 
venture in 1913 and part provider of 


its original $3,800 capital, 
retire. 

e Everybody Benefited—A|| 
in the Life Savers deal did 
received as his cut a cool 
Noble gained undisputed co: 
company. 

Hornblower & Wecks, the | 
vestment banking house w! 
sored Life Savers appearance } 
issues market, was reported at 
to have cleaned up $300,01 
deal. The public, which sub, 
the stock at $21 a share, di 
well. After several years of sat 
dividends, they received the eq 
of $40 a share for their stock \ 
company was puchased by Drug 
e Back Again—Drug, Inc., wh 
erated as a holding corporation 
few changes in the Life Save: 
agement and sales organization r 
up by Noble. It was, therefore, ca 
for Noble to take the reins onc 
when Drug, Inc., liquidated in 193 
by distributing to its stockholders a 
the stock it had held in various o 
ing subsidiaries. 

Since 1933 Noble hasn’t held as larg 
an interest in the Life Savers Corp 
he did before 1929. However, some timé 
ago he was understood to own abou 
25% of that company’s outstandin 


Prime mover in ABC’s progress from revenue of $14 million in 1942 to $40- 
million in 1945 is Edward Noble (above), company chairman. He'll -con- 
tinue to guide the network's expanding program under its new financial setup. 
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A Report to the Public by Johns-Manville 


HIS is Johns-Manville’s report to tne American we are reporting about such things as manpower 
Public. Since we are a typical company, we be- shortages, strikes, production curtailment and some 


lieve the public has an interest in our operations for of the reasons why there is a continuing shortage of 
z the past year. building materials. 
; Frankly, like most American industries, we did not Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s annual 


accomplish nearly as much as we hoped to—and so, statement in the critical year of 1945.* 


x 
po a ae ee ee ee ee ee million 
For all costs (except those shown below) . . . . ... $41 million 
To employees for salaries and wages ........ +. $36% million 
To government for taxes. . . . . . «+ + + + + + « $ 3% million 
To stockholders in dividends ............+. $3. million 
Leaving in the business . ......22+++++-+ $2 million 


dp 
= 


Earnings after taxes were 6 cents per dollar of total income recover costs of manufacture on others. Asa result the company was 


or $5.72 per share of common stock. obliged to discontinue making and selling several basic products. 
D. a * Wages and salaries were 4244 cents per dollar of total income. HOUSING 
timé * Taxes were 4 cents per dollar of total income. Taxes were No report to the public by Johns-Manville would be complete 
abou equivalent to $3.94 per share of common stock. without discussion of building materials and housing. 
iding * Figures alone, however, do not make a complete report. New houses are scarce because there is a shortage of building 
Behind the figures are important items, such as: materials. 
Why? 
_ _ First—a manpower shortage still exists, with unfilled jobs on 
Because war goods produced by Johns-Manville were substanti- one hand and increasing unemployment relief on the other. 
ally the same as its peacetime products, J-M’s 16 plants and Second —strikes continue to cripple production. 


mines were able immediately after victory came to supply build- 
ing materials and industrial products for the civilian markets. 


Third—continuance without some adjustment of rigid war- 
time price controls hampers the manufacture of many vital 
MANPOWER building materials. 

And fourth—certain features of the government's planned 
housing program seem to be hindering rather than helping 
production. 

Johns-Manville is in complete agreement with the objective 
of getting as many homes built as possible and at the same time 
of encouraging as much industrial construction as is practical. 
Freed of unnecessary restrictions and granted modest price relief 
on critical items, the building materials manufacturers of the 
nation have the capacity to turn out enough materials to start 
the 1,200,000 housing units called for in the government's hous- 
ing program for 1946. In addition, they can produce enough for 
several billions of dollars of other construction! 


Although fully. prepared with a detailed program for reemploy- 

ment of veterans; and although ready to provide its share of 

jobs toward the goal of “full employment,” Johns-Manville found 

itself as did many industries unable to go to capacity production 

largely because many war workers accepted unemployment com- 

pensation supplied by government instead of taking available 
* peacetime jobs. 

Today, with more than 13,000 employees working full time, 
Johns-Manville is actively trying to recruit 3,000 veterans for 
additional jobs which exist and which, if filled, wil! increase the 
flow of industrial products and critically needed building ma- 
terials to consumers and dealers all over the country. 


As Johns-Manville bent every effort toward obtaining a full 
complement of employees and producing materials in the greatest 
volume possible, a new difficulty was encountered which was to 
slow our manufacture of industrial products and building mate- 


ABOUT THE FUTURE 
Despite the obstacles which are discussed in this report, Johns- 
Manville has faith in the future. We believe in America and in 
the American system of free enterprise. 
We believe that it is just as important to provide jobs for 


rials alike down to a trickle. Higher wages were advocated to veterans as it is to provide housing. In 1945 we announced a $50 
offset supposed reductions in the work week. Prices, however, million improvement and expansion program. 

were held at prewar levels, There resulted a series of strikes in In the months to come, given an opportunity to expand and 
many industries, most of them based on demands for 30% wage produce without unnecessary restriction, we anticipate a major 
increases. In November, Johns-Manville’s two largest plants, increase in the number of full time, permanent jobs at J-M and an 
still working overtime schedules and constituting more than half important increase in the volume of materials we produce. 


of the company’s productive capacity, were closed by strikes— 


the first major strikes at J-M in 25 years. They were to remain 
closed until late in March—a four-month stoppage. y be /'n 
PRICE REGULATIONS AND PRODUCTION PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


With J-M prices up less than 5% above prewar levels, with aver- 

age wages increased by more than 50% and with the cost of # Those desiri te information should refer to a 
materials substantially higher, the profit margin on a number of beaker Scaiaes oo — pes ma to Stockholders 
products rapidly disappeared. Soon Johns-Manville found it which we shall be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- 
could not make a reasonable profit on some items and could not Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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We are pleased to announce that 


Gordon G. Bowen 


© Principal of our Firm 


specializing in Personnel Relations 


has been admitted as a Partner 


McKinsey & Company 


Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SO SS HHH 445454 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


The City Ice & Fuel Company 
$12,000,000 

2%4% Sinking Fund Debentures due June 1, 1966 
Price 100% 


and accrued interest from June 1, 1946 


114,827 Shares 
Common Stock 


The Common Stock is being offered initially by che Company for subscription at 
$34 per share by holders of its outstandin: mmon Stock pursuant to rights 
which will expire at 2 P. M., E. S. T., Jume 27, 1946. 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the Underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as are registered dealers in such State. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
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shares, and as chairman of : 
since 1933 he has been do 
its affairs. Such Noble contr: 
= agreeable to Life Say 
olders. Earnings have been 
at levels around those report 
late 1920s; dividends have be: 
and company finances have b 
strong. 
e Public Service—In 1938, N 
the urge to devote some time t 
service, and accepted an appo 
as chairman of the Civil Ae: 
Authority. He resigned from act 
ticipation in all business inte: 
cept those pertaining to Lif 
Corp. In 1939, he was named 
Secretary of Commerce, and sc: 
that capacity for another year. 

Noble entered the broadcasting by 
ness in 1941, when he acquired f 
$850,000 a local New York statio 
WMCA. This satisfied him for only 
short time, however, and gave rise 
a much-publicized suit by Dona 
Flamm, former owner of WMCA, w} 
charged that he had been coerced int 
selling at an inadequate price. (I'lam 
has ‘since won a verdict of $350,0( 
against Noble, now being appealed.) 
e Into the Bigtime—As a result, Nob 
was Johnny-on-the-spot when Radi 
Corp. of America was forced to sell on 
of the two National Broadcasting ne 
works. By 1943, he was finally able ¢ 
announce his emergence,into radio’s bi; 
time via the purchase of NBC’s No 
broadcasting chain, the Blue Network 

For the Blue Network, which h 
renamed American Broadcasting Co 
Noble paid $8,000,000 in cash, puttin 
up $4,000,000 personally and_ borrow 
ing the other half from three New Yor 
banks. 

Noble’s new purchase, due to FCC’ 
policy forbidding multiple ownership o 
stations in a single community, force ‘ 
him to dispose quickly of WMCA, sinc = 
Manhattan’s WJZ. was part (the mos ee 
important part) of the Blue property Of ‘ 
But this proved an easy job. : 
e $200,000 Profit—Within a month i _— 
was sold by Noble for $1,255,000, a dea sce 9 
netting him a $200,000 profit, sinc 133 
after purchasing WMCA for $850,000: T 
he had spent another $200,000 improve" © 
ing its Eicilities. “ 4 

Operations of ABC since its acquisi _ 


jlings ¢ 
garter C 
gross 
ues Of 
d thos 
sainst 
norted 
ABC, 
stent g 
is chain 
1s 204 


tion by Noble are understood to hav cr wo 
proved quite profitable. It was commot Wha 


gossip at the time of the purchase that +M 
the Blue Network had been pretty mucha’ 


of a stepchild in the RCA family, con J a“ 
ducted mainly to serve the convenienc ery 
of NBC’s more profitable Red chain ss b 


Billings, in any event, rapidly shot uj 53 00 
under Noble management and by 194 we; 
they had climbed beyond the $40,000.- ae 


000 mark, compared with the $14,000,- ce 
000 odd reported in 1942. Stag 


e Profits Before Taxes—Noble has vet " a 
to disclose the net earnings of ABC un 
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his management. By 1944, however, 
sits before taxes of $2,000,000 could 
reported. ‘They were above $1,000,- 
) in 1945, even though much in the 
—_ of earnings last year was ploughed 
ang into the business, and are ex- 
d to range between $2,000,000 and 
»500,000 this year. 

ABC has been aided considerably b 

fact that the two leaders in broad- 
sting, Columbia Broadcasting Co. and 
BC, have normally been sold out in 
went years. This has forced man 

nild-be radio advertisers toward AB 

{ Mutual Broadcasting Co., the other 
mber of the industry's “Big Four.” 
Lower Rates—Aiding the latter two 
ins, also, are their lower rates. ‘This 
mation, moreover, is reflected in the 
lings of the group, since in the first 
uarter of 1946, despite their big gains 
some gross income in recent years, rev- 
aly hues Of MBS were but $6,943,000 
d those of ABC only $10,716,000 as 
‘nalmeanst $16,221,000 and $16,601,000 
_ifgapported by CBS and NBC. 

ABC, however, has been showing con- 
stent growth under Noble’s direction. 
schain of affiliated stations now num- 
s 204 units, compared with 168 in 
43 and it added a station in 1944 to 
he three owned by the Blue Network 
the time of purchase. Moreover, it 
3s just completed the acquisition of 
so more, WXYZ in Detroit and 
OOD in Grand Rapids, via the pur- 
ase of the King-Trendle Broadcast- 
g Co. for $3,650,000 (the largest 
ansaction recorded in radio except for 
‘oble’s original ABC deal). 

FM and Television—ABC plans to 
urticipate actively, from now on, in the 
evelopment of frequency modulation 
roadcasting and of television. It re- 
ntly filed with the FCC for television 
nd FM construction permits in New 
ork, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
rancisco, and has already received a 
rovisional FM _ grant covering Los 
ngeles facilities. 

Of the proceeds which ABC expects 
receive shortly from its first public 
nancing, $4,000,000 will be used to 
ttire 2% notes due in October, 1947, 
nd $3,650,000 will go to pay for the 
ing-Trendle Broadcasting _ facilities. 
the remainder, expected to amount to 
ound $6,350,000, will be used to bol- 
ter working capital and to finance ex- 
pansion plans. 

What It Will Mean—At the close of 
ust March, total assets of ABC, includ- 
g goodwill valued at $6,788,000, came 
almost $13,100,000. Its capital then 
ood at $4,416,500, and it could like- 
ise boast of an earned surplus of $1,- 
58,000. The new financing, there- 
ore, will create virtually a $30,000,- 
J0 corporation. 

That figure doesn’t faze ABC off- 
tials, however, for it is generally under- 
ood that Noble very recently refused 
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lll —For Progress 
in Industry 


os 


1932 Austin-Western Motor 
Grader. The first Austin-Western 
Grader, equipped with Thermoid 
Hydraulic Hose, represented a 
distinct advance in road-build- 
ing machinery. 


Today’s Austin- 
Western Motor 
Grader. Like 
every model 
in the past 14 
years, the 1946 
Austin-Western 
Motor Grader is 
equipped with 
Thermoid Hy- 
draulic Hose. 


Thermoid Powerflex Hydraulic Control Hose used on modern, heavier, more power- 
ful Austin- Western Motor Graders is burst-tested to more than three times the 
pressure required fourteen years ago. And modern synthetics have solved the 
old bugbear, deterioration. 


In factories, mills and quarries—Thermoid has contributed to industrial progress by 
manufacturing rubber products that can always be relied upon to do the job for 
which they were made—plus some more for safety. As engineers and designers 
evolve machinery to achieve bigger jobs, faster — they will continue to find Thermoid 
products ready for the new assignments. 


Consultation with your Thermoid distributor may develop ways to help you improve 
processes and reduce costs. Like industrialists everywhere, you will find that when 
it comes to problems involving hose, belting or friction materials—it’s good busi- 
ness to do business with Thermoid. 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting « V-Belts and 
Drives « Conveyor Belting « Elevator Belting « Wrapped and Molded 
Hose « Sheet Packings « Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products 
e Molded Hard Rubber Products. 


hermol 


Rubber 


Contributor te Industrial Aduancement Since 1880 


49 


Pere 


qilling 
— BAKER TRUCKS 


can help you 


Taking advantage of every means for 
more efficient handling, cuts produc- 
tion costs. Baker can help you add to 
your profits just as it is helping in the 
cases described below—four out of 
hundreds like them in our files. 


SAVES $7956.00 PER 
YEAR. On the recom- 
M@ mendations of a Baker 
> Material Handling 
Engineer one company 
installed a Baker Fork 
Truck in its ware- 
house. Handling costs 
were cut 25.4%—thus 
reducing overhead 
$153.00 per week, or 
$7956.00 per year. 


SAVES 428,800.00 
PER YEAR. A single 
Baker Crane Truck re- 
duced the man hours 
required for handling 
heavy bulky rolls of 
felt for a floor covering 
manufacturer by %, 
making actual savings 
of $96.00 per day, or 
$28,800.00 per year. 


HANDLING COSTS CUT 
75%. The world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of 
domestic ranges cut 
handling costs 75% 
and speeded pro- 
duction with a fleet 
of 8 Baker Trucks. 
On one operation— 
carrying sheets from 
shearing department 
to press room—costs 
were cut from 14¢ to 
1.6¢ per ton. 


SAVES $12.50 PER CAR 
LOADING. One manu- 
facturer found that a 
Baker Truck cut his 
carloading costs by 25¢ 
per ton, or $12.50 per 
car. Healso found that 
the truck released 7 
men from handling for 
productive operations, 
besides speeding mate- 
rial movement in plant, 
warehouse and load- 
ing platform 


If you have a similar problem, a Baker 
Material Handling Engineer can belp you. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street . Cleveland, Ohio 


BaRe?T INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


an offer of $25,000,000 for his property. 
Moreover, the same officials are now 
guessing that their company’s net earn- 
ings in 1947 will run somewhere around 
$2,000,000 or $2 a share on the stock 
to be outstanding. 

e Talking Big—Big figures, in fact, 
never have bothered any of ABC’s boys. 
They estimate, for example, that some 
45,000,000 persons heard their exclu- 
sive broadcast of the Louis-Conn fight. 
And they boast that millions of listen- 
ers every week tune in on such ABC 
exclusive headliners as Drew Pearson, 
Walter Winchell, and Town Meeting 
of the Air. 


Hupp’s Knudsen 


Ex-motor maker's election 
of a new director, linked with 
expansion plans, is followed by 
a spurt in shares on Big Board. 


Plans of Hupp Motor Car Corp. were 
the subject of lively conjecture after the 
unamplified announcement that Lt. 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, former pres- 
ident of General Motors (BW —Jun.8 
'46,p8), had joined the directorate. 

Knudsen, who continues on the G.M. 

board, has not been assigned a Hupp 
management job. But he has indicated 
that he will be available for any situa- 
tion which may arise, and with the com- 
pany’s expanding program, one such 
may turn up. 
e Stock Goes Up—News of Knudsen’s 
affiliation was followed by a display of 
strength and activity on the part of 
Hupp shares in Big Board trading. 

Hupp has no plans for reentering the 
passenger car business, which it left in 
1940. It intends to amplify its opera- 
tions in the contract manufacturing 
field, supplying machined parts and 
stampings to the car and truck, refrig- 
eration, radio, farm appliance, heating, 
and home appliance industries. Signal- 
izing this broadening of interests, it will 
shorten its name on July 1 to Hupp 
Corp. 

Hupp produced motor vehicles before 

the first world war and was an active 
factor all through the twenties. In the 
thirties, however, it lost about $12,000,- 
000, along with nearly all its once-strong 
dealer organization. 
e Hard Times—By 1939 Hupp was prac- 
tically out of business, with fecble cash 
reserves and an outmoded product. In 
that year it vainly attempted a come- 
back with a new line of cars, made 
largely from old Cord auto dies. Only 
about 600 cars were turned out. Most 
of the company’s conveyor equipment 
was then sold. 

In 1940, having obtained an $800,- 
000 RFC loan, Hupp tried again, on a 


HE WAS REMEMBERED 


For president of his new Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Steel Corp. (BW—Jun.15'46, 
p19), Cyrus S. Eaton has turned to 
the steel empire he formed two dec- 
ades ago, chosen Elmer A. Schwartz, 
the assistant manager of Republic 
Steel Corp.’s Youngstown district, 
Schwartz, 45, and a steel man for 27 
years, faced his first operating head- 
ache immediately. The bridge at the 
Portsmouth works used to unload 
ore cars collapsed in a storm, forced 
a two-day shutdown of the blast fur- 
nace until a temporary setup was 
completed to get ore moving again. 


new basis. It built parts and Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. assembled them. 
But various obstacles, mainly lack of 
cash and dealers, stopped this program 
after no more than 400 assemblies were 
completed. The company was_rcor- 
ganized under the Chandler Act, and 
Hupp turned to machine shop contract 
work. 

e Important Developments—Operations 
during the war period were but mildly 
successful until two events occurred. 
W. F. Rockwell, chairman of Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., joined the directorate 
in 1942, and in 1944, the Globe Stamp- 
ing Co., Cleveland, was acquired as a 
subsidiary. 

Under the aggressive board chairman- 
ship of Rockwell, Hupp began to bloom. 
Last year its net income amounted to 
more than $900,000, and its working 
capital had been restored to more than 
$2,000,000 by the year end. 

Today the company is optimistic. 
With 1,200 men on its payrolls in 
Cleveland and Detroit, it has more or- : 
ders than at the peak of the war period. 
And now it can call on Knudsen when- 
ever_it has a particularly .knotty pro- 
duction problem. 
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THE GRAY AUDOGRAPH 


a NEW dictation instrument 


nm we say NEW we mean exactly that! NEW 
concept, NEW in design, NEW in operating 
and voice clarity. Everything is new except 
company making it: The Gray Manvfactur- 

9 Co., founded in 1891 to manufacture the 
phone Pay Station invented by William 
bray. The organization responsible for the de- 
t of the pay station and other elec- 

onic devices now turns its long experience and 
plete facilities to the production of the Gray 
dograph. Here's a machine that takes up no 
e space (9% x 9% x 6”) on your desk than 


‘ v6 > 
te 


Ss 


a letterhead . . . so light (about 13 pounds) 
you can tuck it under your arm and take home 
to catch up on office work or record a favorite 
news program! No other machine is designed 
quite like it or built so ruggedly—actuolly it 
will function perfectly tipped on its side or up- 
side down! So vibration and shock proof you 
can dictate while traveling in your automobile or 
an aeroplane in flight! The Gray Audograph 
does its job better, we believe, than any dicta- 
tion machine you have ever seen. It tabes a 
booklet to describe ALL its features—sen7) for it! 


The Gray Audograph records 
on unbreakable plastic Flexo- 
graph discs available in three 
sizes: 5%4—over ten minutes 
on each side; 6/2'—over 16 
minutes on each side and 84" 
—over 31 minutes on each side. 


AY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS president o 16 ARBOR ST., HARTFORD, CONN. o 230 PARK AVE. &. ¥. 


| 
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FINANCING 
To Keep the Pace of Progress 


Changes in the financial structure of any corporation are as inevitable 
in a thriving enterprise as plant expansion, modernization of equip- 
ment or any other alert move by an aggressive management. Such 
changes are even more basic to continued progress, and deserve the 
benefit of the most expert guidance. 


As investment bankers, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis bring to the 
consideration of new or re-financing plans a seasoned experience based 
on an active 67 year career in underwriting and brokerage. Our con- 
tacts and familiarity with financial markets are the basis for providing 
capital in the most workable form on favorable terms. An organiza- 
tion of 23 offices in 11 states offers complete facilities to carry out 
your financing program and assures widespread distribution. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stovk Exchange and Other Principal Stock and C. dity Exch 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH 


ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 


LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST.PAUL WORCESTER 
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Now— 
Strikes 
can be 

avoided 


Bigger 
wages 
realized 


LINCOLN 
INCENTIVE 


Costs 
reduced 


with the... 


SYSTEM 


wet 


Here is the amazing plan which has proved itself beyond a doubt 
with The Lincoln Electric Company, largest manufacturers of are- 


welding machines and electrodes in the world. 


In this stimulating 


book, Mr. Lincoln gives the essential working fundamentals of the 
incentive system, the data and exact results in cost reduction, wage 
increase, product improvement. More than this he shows how your 
plant, how any plant, can put the incentive system in action with 
results as astoundingly real as those of this world-known company 


in Cleveland. 


Just Published 


LINCOLN INCENTIVE SYSTEM 


By James F. Lincoln 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 
and Management Series 


Mail coupon for 10 DAYS’ 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd S?., 
N.Y, C. 18 


Send me Lincoln's LINCOLN’S INCENTIVE SYS- 
TEM for 10 days’ examination on approval. I 

10 days I will send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash order.) 


Company .... 


Position BW. 6-29-46 
For Canadian prices, write: Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, 1 


192 pages, 5% x3%4, $2.00 


ESULTS achieved by The Lincoln Electric 
Company are an integral part of that 
company’s incentive program which has as its 
entire justification high hourly wages, high 
employment, high production, and low selling 
prices. This book shows what Is the incentive 
philosophy behind the amazing business suc- 
cess of The Lincoln Company, gives its pro- 
gram for encouraging leadership from within 
the organization and developing to the fullest 
the latent abilities of each worker. 


@ Learn the fundamentals of this successful 
plan and how you can apply them; see how 
The Lincoln Company has proved the effect- 
iveness of piecework, and how to avoid the 
pitfalls in installing a piecework system; read 
how a going concern or a new one can set in 
motion an incentive system of management 
with the same fabulous success enjoyed by 
this outstanding ‘‘ompan Send for your 
copy today—10 days’ on approval, 


New Issue Flood 

Burgeoning 1946 market js 
characterized by a shift {-, 
bonds to stocks, and by ise 
in the industrial offerings. 


In volume of offerings, the | 
issues market to date has mo: 
lived up to its earlier promise 
Feb.2'46,p74). 

Actually, it has been a rare \ 
late when Wall Street und 
haven’t been called upon to dis: 
$100,000,000 or more of new secur! 
eA Gain of 22%—What’s mor. +) 
flood of corporate offerings has bcc 
so sustained that sales of new issic 
through May actually amounted to 
about $2,500,000,000, a figure 22 
greater than in the same 1945 months. 

Quite as significant has been a recent 
change in the type of financing pre 
ferred by companies. No longer are bond 
issues the favorite medium. Such offer 
ings have been disclosing a_ persistent 
downward trend, while the stock offer 
ings have been rapidly coming to thc 
fore. 

@In Marked Contrast—Preferred an 
common stock issues, as a result, actu 
ally accounted for 36% of all this year 
individual offerings through May, con 
pared with the 17% share disclosed it 
the same 1945 period. Moreover, dc 
spite the many under-$10 stock offer 
ings noticeable, their value up to then 
had exceeded $900,000,000, a figur 
two and a half times the dollar valu 
represented by the stock financing of 

year ago. 

Another noticeable difference ha 

been in the origin of the new corpo 
rate financing that has reached th 
market. The days when the issues wer 
provided mainly by the railroad an 
utility companies have vanished. Thc 
first five months of 1946 saw securit: 
flotations by small and large industria 
enterprises reach a volume about twicc 
that of the January-to-May pees ot 
1945. Rail financing, on the other hand. 
dropped off 25%. Utility offerings were 
also down some 10%. 
e Much Refunding—Many of the 19+ 
crop of bond and preferred stock offer 
ings, following the trend of the las! 
decade, have represented straight 1 
funding operations, designed solely to 
replace old issues that were dispose: 
of when money rates weren't so cheap 
as at present. 

Nevertheless, a sizable portion 0! 
the recent preferred, and, of course. a! 
the common stock issues (when thc 
offerings haven’t represented merely : 
shift in ownership) have been to mec 
“new money” needs. In fact, issues sold 
in the first five months of 1946 t 
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fnance expansion ran 90% above last 
year's total for the period, and securities 
gid for refunding purposes revealed a 

in of only 5%. 
¢ Pace Is Too Rapid—Despite all those 
encouraging factors, life in 1946 isn’t 

ving all peaches and cream for the 
underwriting trade. The pace of the 
new issues market, for one thing, has 
been far too rapid in the last month 
or SO. 

On many recent occasions, in fact, 
the tempo has been most reminiscent of 
the “roaring °20s,” and this has been 
using considerable trouble, since too 
tew underwriting houses now have 
‘taffs large enough to handle properly 
the heavy load of appraising, syndicat- 
ing, and selling details. 
¢Price Trouble—The pricing situation 
iasn’t been altogether satisfactory of 
late, particularly since the sharp break 
in government bonds (BW —Apr.27’46, 
plil) made new issue buyers generally 
more price-conscious. On most corpo- 
rate borrowers, however, these factors 
have as yet made no impression. This 
goes for negotiated deals as well as com- 


fl 


TO MERGE AND EXPAND 


The merger of American Viscose 
Corp. and Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
(BW —Apr.27’46,p72) took another 
step forward last week when Dr. 
Frank H. Reichel (above), president 
of Sylvania since 1938, was elected 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of American Viscose, one of the na- 
tion’s major rayon producers. Reichel 
has been director of American Vis- 
cose for two years. In his new post 
~—once the stockholders have ratified 
the merger—he’ll guide the com- 
pany’s projected expansion program, 


into new but similar fields. 
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Hydraulic Brakes on Cranes? 
Certainly! 


If it’s built by 


Wagner 


-it’s dependable 


smooth stop, at a predetermined 
rate, should the crane be moved be- 
yond safe runway limits, or in the 
event the power fails while crane 
is in motion. Accidents are avoided 
when safe, dependable Wagner HM 
crane bridge brakes are used. 

Dependability is a characteristic of 
all Wagner products. The complete, 
line includes electric motors, trans- 
formers, unit substations, air brakes, 
hydraulic brakes, CoMaX brake 
lining, NoRoL, and Tachographs 
(recording speedometers). For 
details on any Wagner item consult 
the nearest of our 29 branch offices 
or write to Wagner Electric Corp- 
oration, 6460 Plymouth Avenue, 
St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 


Hydraulic brakes on cranes offer the 
same important advantages as the hy- 
draulic brakes on your automobile— 
safety ...dependability ...case of oper- 
ation ... smooth, accurate stops. The 
Wagner HM hydraulic crane bridge 
brake has features which greatly speed 
up crane operation and at the same 
time make it easier and safer. The 
design of the HM braking system is 
such that itis virtually three brakes in 
one: a foot-controlled hydraulic brake 
for service stops, a push-button con- 
trolled spring-set brake for parking, 
and an automatically-applied “cush- 
ioned-stop” brake for emergencies. 

The exclusive “cushioned-stop” 
feature of the Wagner type HM brake 
brings the crane to a quick, but 


Wagner WE Electric 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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I 'R Commercial Financing Plan 
has helped many companies over- 
come the handicap of limited work- 
ing capital and a limited line of 
credit. For example, a letter from 
one user of our plan says: 

“In surveying the progress this com- 
pany has made during the past year, 
it is forcefully evident that this pro- 
gress could not have been possible had 
it not been for the financial assistance 
given us by Commercial Credit . . . at 
a time when other financial institu- 
tions did not choose to be of service.”’ 

Other manufacturers and whole- 
salers have adopted our plan—and 
used it to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five years 
—because they find it low in cost, 
more flexible, a greater aid to profit- 
able operation. 

Our plan helps you make more 
money by giving you more money to 
work with ... under a contmuing 
arrangement that lets you plan 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


ahead with confidence. It frees you 
from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
And it involves no interference with 
your management . . . no restrictions 
on your operations. 


What’s more, the low cost of 
Commercial Credit money invites 
investigation and comparison. Let 
us send you our booklet,“‘A Com- 
parison of Money Costs,’’ containing 
actual case studies of our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan ys. Time 
Loans. There’s no obligation. Just 
write or telephone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit office listed below. 


MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 

Use our Machinery and Equipment Pur- 

chase Pian to finance all new or used 


equipment you buy. Small down payments. 
Low rates. Balance spread to let you pay 


out of earnings .. . Details on request. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


<39.000,000 


Capital ana 


BALTIMOR 


FINANCING OFFICES 


, 
Su rp us 


—E y MD. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


petitive bidding sales, and it | 
resulted in a certain amount of 
tion in the new issues market. 
There are signs, however, t 
underwriting houses are becom 
realistic in going after busines 
e Without a Taker—For exan 
bids were made last week for § 
000 of new utility bonds when 
learned that the prospective bi 
would consider no proposal off 
price of less than 104% of par fi 
coupon issue. The concern ha 
notified underwriters to submit | 
3% bonds at any price they de 


Coal Mines Sold 


Pittsburgh consolidation 
takes over Hanna’s bituminous 
properties in Ohio, exchanging 
325,000 shares of common. 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co 
formed last year by the merger of two 
old-line companies (RW—Mar.17'45, 
p64), emerges bigger and bigger from 
the postwar shuffle of the nation’s coal 
properties. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation’s latest deal 
is the acquisition of the M. A. Hanna 
Co.’s coal mines in Ohio, which adds 
6,000,000 tons of bituminous a year 
to it» output, bringing the total to 
about 26,000,000 tons, or some 5% 
of total U. S. production. The new 
property consists of nine mines, six of 
them open pit and three underground, 
plus undeveloped reserves. Pittsburgh 
Consolidation already has some 43 
mines in three states representing an 
estimated 1,300,000,000 tons of un- 
mined coal. 
© Major 
tween Pittsburgh Consolidation and 
M. A. Hanna Co. have been close from 
the beginning. Hanna originally owned 
a half-interest in the Bessemer Coal & 
Coke Corp., which in turn owned about 
half of the Consolidation Coal Co., a 
remnant of the old Rockefeller empire. 
About a month after Consolidation 
merged with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
(long known as a Mellon company), 
Hanna absorbed the Bessemer Corp. 
through an exchange of stock and thus 
became the largest stockholder in the 
new giant. 

Before selling its Ohio propertics, 
Hanna owned $2,683,500 of Pitts 
buigh’s 34% debentures and 371,025 
shares of its stock (out of a total of 
1,793,000 shares). In payment for the 
Ohio mines, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
will issue Hanna an additional 325,000 
shares. 

Last April, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
bought out Hanna’s half-interest in the 
North Western-Hanna Fuel Co., pay- 
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Policyholders’ Dictionary 


Some time ago, the Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Wausau, Wis., and its companion 
fire insurance company ran a sur- 
yey and were shocked to find that 
some of their prize policyholders 
were hiring counsellors to tell 
them what their policies meant. 
Diagnosing the trouble as too 
much technical jargon, the Em- 
ployers Mutual decided to put to- 
gether a special dictionary of in- 
surance terms designed to help the 
layman through the fine print of 


his policy. 

. The result is a 59-page booklet 
containing definitions of all the 
terms commonly used in fire and 
casualty insurance, The dictionary 
runs from abandonment, through 
barratry, binder, contributory neg- 
ligence, larceny, and pure pre- 
mium, to waiver, warranty, and 
workmen’s compensation (no 
words beginning with x, y, or z 
are in the insurance man’s lexi- 
con, apparently). 


ing $2,432,000. At about the same 
time, Pittsburgh Consolidation sold 
Hanna a 50% interest in the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. Ltd., a small coal distributing 
company in Canada. 

¢His Gamble Paid Off—The moving 
pirit in all these deals has been George 
H. Love, the 46-year-old president of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation. Love started 
in the coal business in 1926 when he 
became operator of the Union Col- 
lieries Co., with mines some 20 mi. 
north of Pittsburgh. During the de- 
pression when few mines were open, 
Love took a chance and spent approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 on a coal cleaning 
plant near his operations. The gamble 
was successful, and the company did a 
good deal better than most during the 
bleak days of the coal industry. 

In 1943, Love became president of 
Consolidation Coal and continued as 
president of Union Collieries. A year 
later the two companies combined and 
a year after that came the big merger. 
¢ More Strip Mining—The acquisition 
of the Ohio properties means more to 
the company than the output figures 
alone would indicate. Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation says its main reason for the 
deal is to acquire strip mining proper- 
tics as insurance against the rising costs 
of underground coal mining. Aside 
from that, the Hanna mines are a profit- 
able piece of property for the coal in- 
dustry. During the past three years they 
have earned the equivalent of $3.83 
annually a share on the 325,000 shares 
Pittsburgh Consolidation issued to get 
them. 
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A®° the safety is permanent 
when you use NORTON 
FLOORS. Made of Alundum 
abrasive — the same hard, tough 
abrasive used in Norton wheels 
for grinding steel — they provide 
a walking surface that is non- 
slip, wet or dry; that will never 
wear slippery; that is extremely 
resistant to wear. 


The several types of NORTON FLOORS 
—Alundum Stair and Floor Tile, Alun- 
dum Ceramic Mosaic Tile and Alundum 
Aggregate for terrazzo and cement — 
make it possible to provide floor and 
stairway safety and durability’ in all 
kinds of buildings — industrial, com- 
mercial and public. 


A new edition of catalog No. 1935B 
gives full information-—including colors. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. is @ 
Division of Norton Company 


PRODUCTION 


Race On for Navigation Aids 


British steal a march on U. S. Loran by demonstrating 
Decca’s electronic system to delegates of 22 nations. Adoption of 
either hinges on three international agreements. 


Loran, America’s war-developed elec- 
tronic navigation system (BW-—Jan. 
26'46,p61), isn’t going to have the 
ready acceptance for peacetime inter- 
national air and marine navigation 
purposes its sponsors fondly expected it 
to enjoy. For British interests have 
their own electronic navigator, of which 
they are inordinately proud, and they 
already appear to have stolen a marc 
on this country in promoting their de- 
vice among potential users. 

e Must Be a Choice—Both Loran and 
Britain’s Decca Navigator use electronic 
means to give plane and ship naviga- 
tors the data with which they can cal- 
culate their position, but there the 


similarity ends. Loran uses a radio 
pulse technique like radar (BW —Aug. 
18°45,p63); cca uses much lower 
—s continuous radio waves. 
equiring as they do _ extensive 
ground transmitting installations as 
well as appropriate marine and air re- 
ceivers, one or the other navigation sys- 
tem must be chosen for worldwide 
application (unless some new system, 
superior to both, should be developed 
and get the call). That requires inter- 
national agreement—and that’s where 
the British are one jump ahead. 
e British Demonstration—Last month in 
London the British sponsored an inter- 
national conference on radio aids to 


marine navigation. Represent \tiy¢ 
22 nations attended. 
Decca was displayed, descr 


I, an 
demonstrated; Loran was only i: scribed 
But ag British impatiencc to of 
tain a definite commitment f: 9) 4 
conference (so production co\)\q 

started and Britain’s export trad bend 
fited), the U. S. did succeed in) del 
ing any decision. A similar con{creng 
will be held here some nine jonth 


hence, when Loran will be demo 
strated. Meanwhile, other nations yj 
have a chance to look into the 
@ Other Agreements—The whol: 
tion of radio aids to navigation | 
a by the fact that any c 
vas to be tied in with three other inter 
national agreements. Most importan 
is the tie-in with the decision to }¢ 
made by the Provisional Internationa 
Civil Aviation Organization (B\\ 

Dec.9’44,p15) on air navigation. Thd 
U. S. hopes that one system can b 
used for both air and sea, and Loran ha 
the advantage of at least a tentatiy 
backing by PICAO. 

Besides PICAO, there is the meet 
ing, probably early in 1947, to revis 
the Safety of Life at Sea convention 
and out of this there are likely to come 


Dyeck 
que - 
OM 
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Latest use of strain gages—used 
extensively for testing stresses in air- 
craft structures—is to determine the 
behavior of welded H-section build- 
ing trusses under load, to confirm 
design theory. 

The Austin Co. utilized 144 of 
the gadgets on a pair of 80-ft. 
standard trusses taken from stock, 
and 3,000 strain readings were 
recorded. 

Strain gages translate mechanical 
strain (indicated by change in 


Strain Gages Used to Test Welded Building Trusses 


length of the member under test) 
into electrical readings. The gage 
itself is a tiny loop of copper- 
nickel wire, 0.001 of an meh in 
diameter, cemented to the steel sur- 
face. 

As the steel stretches ander load, 
the tiny wire elongates, and reduces 
in diameter. This change in diame- 
ter changes the electrical resistance 
of the wire, and since, the wire has 
been previously calibrated, the 
change in electrical resistance gives 


¥° 


a direct reading of the amount of the 
stress at the particular point of at- 
tachment. 

Austin engineers and _ scientists 
from the Case School of Applied 
Science loaded the trusses with 60- 
ft. lengths of steel in three tests. 
The first loading was less than 
design load, the second représented 
dead load plus cement roof plus live 
load, and the third represented a 
reduction of peak load left on the 
structure for three days. Automatic 
switches and recorders made written 
records of readings from the 144 
gages in about two minutes. 


_ 
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ne recommendations on radio aids 
» navigation. Finally, there is the 
fdecommunication Conference, which 
ay also meet in 1947 to revise inter- 
tional agreement on division of the 
sli0 spectrum to accommodate vari- 
ys classes of radio service, including 
ach war developments as radar. 
Private Development—Unlike Loran, 
hich was yr developed for the 
Navy by the Radiation Laboratory at 
fassachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Decca is essentially the work of a single 
private concern, Decca Record Co., 
lid, big English phonograph, record, 
nd radio firm (it was instrumental in 
ming Decca Records, Inc., in this 
untry, and the two hold certain re- 
procal rights regarding trade names, 
ecord pressings, and markets). 
Conceived in the United States by 
William O’Brien, the theory for the 
Decca Navigator was submitted to the 
American Navy and the Civil Acronau- 
tics Authority before Germany’s inva- 
son of Poland, but both were doubtful 
of its practicability. On the first day of 
Britain’s entry into the war, O’Brien 
wrote to Decca offici:ils in London, and 
they went to work on it despite belief of 
the British air ministry that the pro- 
posed system was too complicated. 
Work was carried on in London and 
hter in Hollywood, and by October, 
1941, the British Admiralty decided to 
gve it a try. This proved promising 
mough to warrant continuance, and 
O'Brien went to England. The naviga- 
tor was sufficiently developed by D-Day 
fo permit its use in guiding mine- 
sweepers and landing craft; it also was 
ued in later phases of the war. 
*How Decca Works—The advantage 
claimed for the Decca Navigator is the 
implicity of operation from the user’s 
tandpoint. The transmitting setup 
consists of a master station and two 
widely spaced slave stations. At the re- 
ceiving end, the signals from the master 
station and one slave are translated 
into numerals read directly from a dial; 
signals from the master and the other 
slave become numerals on another dial. 
Numerals change as the ship or plane 
moves in relation to the transmitters. 
The navigator simply notes the two 
teadings, consults a chart on which have 
been printed lines corresponding to the 
two signal paths of the transmitters. He 
then obtains his “fix” at the position 
where the lines corresponding to -the 
two dial readings intersect. 
* Favored by Light Weight—The Decca 
system is recognized as very good for 
distances up to a few hundred miles, 
the accuracy of the fix at 300 mi. as- 
sertedly being about 100 yd. But be- 
yond 400 mi., its critics say, signal 
propagation problems lessen its useful- 
ness. Also, it is contended, any inter- 
tuption in transmission produces errors 
that cannot be recognized unless the 
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A 350 Ton Merry-Go-Round! 


A one of the nation’s largest 
producers of concrete 
building blocks, The Geist 
Coal and Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was among 
the first to face the demand 
for increased production to 
meet urgent building require- 
ments. Producing two million 
blocks during 1943, the com- 
pany still had to turn down 
as many orders as it accepted. 
A critical shortage of full- 
time, experienced help and 
the lack of additional produc- 
tion machinery stymied ef- 
forts to increase production. 


Seeking a solution to the 
problem, Geist devised a plan 
for operating 24 hours a day, 
using part-time labor and de- 
pending upon a modern Tow- 
motor handling system to 
maintain an uninterrupted 
flow of production. Today, 
Geist production figures are 
among the three or four high- 
est in the country, its daily 
output of 25,000 blocks — an 
increase of 400% over the 
1943 figure—represents the 


maximum machine capacity. 


Towmotors on this opera- 
tion transport 350 tons of 
blocks per day from block- 
making machines to curing 
rooms and to stockpiles and 
shipping. At this point, empty 
racks and steel loading plates 
are picked up and returned to 
the machines, where the cycle 
begins anew. 

For every handling prob- 
lem there is an engineered so- 
lution ...a solution based 
upon Towmotor experience 
and “know-how” gained in 
solving handling problems in 
every industry. Send for your 
copy of the Towmotor Lift 
Truck ANALYSIS GUIDE to- 
day. Towmotor Corporation, 
1221 East 152nd Street, Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


57 
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This giant hydrogen-cooled 
generator is just one of 
hundreds of Allis-Chalmers 
electrical products famous 
throughout industry for in- 
tegrity of craftsmanship, 


long-life operation, sound- € » ' 
ness of engineering. Whether your oqiiimbat re- je One of the Big 3 in E ect 


quirements run to turbine-generators, transformers, 


motors, control devices or switchgear, you'll find B- . st * All 


the efficient electrical product you need at A-C. 


H1s is America the bountiful. 
Look at the pictures hidden in 
these widespread fields! 


There’s a picture of home—with 
crisp toast and steaming cereal on 
your breakfast table... 


A picture of familiar markets 
distributing food—fresh, frozen, 
dried and canned—for your pantry 
... of lifelines spanning oceans to 
help feed needy people around the 
world... 


A picture of men and machines 
planting, harvesting, processing, 
transporting vegetables, fruit, meat 
and poultry—setting a table for mil- 


HALMERS 


lions here in America and abroad! 


There is a picture of Allis- 
Chalmers working hand in hand with 
farmer, miller, packer and processer 
—helping all industry bring good 
living to more and more people. 

* +. 


The familiar stamp A-C on any 
machine means efficient, economical, 
long-life operation in every major 
industry. It means cheaper, better, 
more plentiful products in American 
homes. 

No. 1 maker of flour milling 
equipment! . . . a leading builder of 
farm machinery! . .. one of the 


“Big 3” in electric power equip- 
ment! .. . producer of the world’s 
largest line of major industrial equip- 
ment! That’s Allis-Chalmers. 


To achieve and hold this posi- 
tion, Allis-Chalmers has earned the 
respect and confidence of the finest 
technical and business minds in the 
world. This was accomplished 
through 99 years of strict adherence 
to sound engineering and exacting 
craftsmanship. 


Allis-Chalmers is a good name 
to know! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


TUNE IN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY’S “BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL” 
ABC Network, Saturdays, 9:30 P.M. EDST 


In the extraction of val- 
uable vegetable oils froia 
soybeans, flaxseed, corn 
and other crops for use in 


foodstuffs, paint... Allis- 
Chalmers machinery and 


equipment are setting new 


high standards of efficiency and economy. In fact, 
Allis-Chalmers products help every major industry 
make better, cheaper things for better living. Con- 
sult the Allis-Chalmers office in your city. 


er Equipment— 
nge of Industrial 
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IDEA-PLANNED 
FOR GREATER 
READER ‘ 
ACTION 


Idea-planned editorial content—that’s what 
makes Household click with 1,900,000 
active women and their families. Always a 
top magazine for smal! cities and towns— 
Household, with its 150 compelling ideas per 
issue—is now a record-breaker for reader 
results ... results that keep cash registers 
jingling and advertisers happy. 

No wonder one advertiser got 62,000 
coupon replies from a back cover ad in 
Household. And scores of others have had 
similar spectacular results. That’s why wide- 
awake advertisers—aware that 35% of the 
‘national income is in small cities and towns 
—are getting more Household minded. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION () Ceicemltned 
FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


navigator has spotted the interruption 
when it occurred. Transmitting — 
ment is said to be costly and compli- 
cated. 

In its favor, particularly for plane 

use, is its light weight (27 Ib. for an air- 
craft receiver). Decca plans to manufac- 
ture the receivers, rent them on a “rea- 
sonable”’ basis. 
e Loran in tion—Loran’s advan- 
tages are that it is already in operation, 
covering a maximum of three-tenths of 
the earth’s surface; it has greater range 
(up to 1,400 mi. at night) than Decca; 
it can give an imdependent “fix,” 
whereas Decca requires that its user es- 
tablish the “fix” of his starting point, 
after which he obtains the readings 
required to keep him informed as to his 
position with relation to the transmit- 
ters; and, finally, Loran is in commer- 
cial production in this country by 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Radio Corp. of 
America, General Electric Co., and 
others. 

There is some question whether the 
British government, with its own large 
investment in radar, is pushing the 
Decca Navigator officially, but some 
British shippers are enthusiastic. Wide- 
spread acceptance, therefore, might well 
result in official backing and possibly 
even nationalization of the recently 
formed Decca subsidiary, Decca Naviga- 
tor Co., now holding world rights and 
patents on this device. 
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Fluorine Ready 
Limited quantities made} 
Philadelphia concern release¢ 
for experimental use. Researe 
on new products to be speeded 


Fluorine, most active chemi 0 
all the elements, was placed the 
market this week in limited com ia 


quantities by Pennsylvania Salt \fg 


Co., Philadelphia, for experinicnta 
use by manufacturers and reseat it 
oratories. 


Member of the same chemical fami] 
as chlorine, iodine, and bromine, the 
fluorine is being produced on a pilot 
plant basis by electrolysis in a cell con 
taining potassium fluoride and hyd 
gen fluoride at a temperature of about 
100 C. A special diaphragm is necessar 
to prevent the resultant hydrogen anc 
fluorine from combining violently. 
© To Speed Research—The fluorine ig 
compressed into steel cylinders at pres 
sure of 400 Ib. per sq. in., each cyl 
inder containing one-half pound 
ft.) of the gas. Initial cost is $20 a |b. 

Availability of fluorine is expected to 
speed research in the field of fluorine 
compounds, some of which have been 
gaining increasing importance in recent 
years. ‘Thus, anhydrous hydrofluoric 


5 cu. 


_ROBOT PENCIL FOR QUICK SKETCHES 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


60 


For its new 1947 models, Studebaker credits the “Sun-Vu” pencil (above) 
with turning out in a few hours complicated drawings that ordinarily would 
have required days. The apparatus has a hooded eyepiece and an arm, inside 
which is mounted an electrically actuated pencil point. Position of the sight- 
ing instrument, which can be moved horizontally and vertically, determines 
the position of the point over the drawing board. As the operator follows the 
object, he presses a control button at salient points. This causes the pencil to 
make dots on the board that can be joined by hand and then shaded. 
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le and performance make this new 
ith radio. The wide traverse dial 
d the excellent, rich tone quality 
t make this 1946 model outstand- 
gare recent developments of Zenith 
pineers. 

phenolic plastics permit its at- 
tive cabinet design...contribute to 
physical and electrical qualities, 


Why Plastics ? 


h...the tuning knobs and cabinets 
are quite often molded of plas- 
s, are the vital but “hidden” opera- 
parts of radios. 

tse unseen items make the differ- 
te between good and bad perform- 
ce. Many of them are constructed 
whole or in part of plastics because 
tics are better suited for these im- 


PLASTICS... 
INSIDE AND OUT 


addition to..?and .more important B 


portant jobs than any other material. 


Why Phenolic Plastics ? 


Excellent moldability, heat resistance, 
diversity of finish, moisture resistance, 
good dielectric properties...all are in- 
herent characteristics of phenolic plas- 
tics. Add to these their practicability 
for economical mass production, their 
long-wearing, non-warping qualities, 
and you have the ideal material for the 
radio field, where versatility is the 


prime requisite. 


Why Durez Phenolic Plastics ? 


As specialists in the production of 
these most - versatile - of - all - plastics, 
Durez technicians, backed by more 
than a quarter century’s successful 
product development experience, are 
equipped to counsel the design engi- 


4 


neer wisely on all phases of the molded 
phenolic picture. 

Add to this rich background the more 
than 300 Durez phenolic molding com- 
pounds... each carefully developed for 
a specific purpose...and you can readily 
understand why custom molders and 
radio manufacturers everywhere look 
to Durez for the plastics which fit 
their jobs. 


Experienced Assistance 
Available 


Any aid which the Durez staff can give 
towards solving your plastic material 
problems is available to you and your 
custom molder for the asking. Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 26A Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. Export 
Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 40 East 
34th St, New York, N.Y. 
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PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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“HEAT-SHAPED"” 
PISTON RINGS 


MORE POWER ond pep . .. lower operating costs . . . fewer 
overhauls . . . longer engine life—these are the important things today 
in the operation of vehicles and industrial equipment. Reconditioning 
with “Heat-Shaped” piston rings gives you the greatest assurance of 
accomplishing these things—and only PEDRICK piston rings are “Heat- 
Shaped.” WI£LKENING MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 
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the war; a fluorine compoun: 4 not 
hexafluoride, was used in the » OF 
of U-235 to produce the at J oper 
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e Variety of Uses—New 
whose development may be sp 
cause of the availability of flu Nete 
clude: 

(1) An organic fluoride liqu n B 
inflammable and nontoxic, with 


enough boiling point and speci! med 
ity that it can replace mercury th 
present highly efhcient mercur p reve 
boiler. Lut 
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psics . 
3) A lubricating oil that assertedly 
j not break down under present en- 
or mechanical operations, and 
j open the way to use of gears and 
ines Of new design. 
for Anesthetics—New 
usthetics, solvents, fireproofing ma- 
als, are among other potentialities. 


Wetects by Heat 

n Bolometer, developed for 
iggmed forces, uses black light 
» reveal objects. Heart of the 
vice has industrial uses. 


More than a century ago, Michael 
waday noted a group of substances, 
ither clectrical conductors nor in- 
lators, the resistance of which varied 
th temperature quite differently from 
inary metals. Study of these semi- 
ductors by Bell Laboratories scien- 
fs resulted in their application to the 
ently announced Army-Navy bolom- 
, a device so sensitive that it can de- 
tt the heat of a man’s body a quarter 
a mile away. 
Started Before the War—The heart 
i the bolometer developed for the 
med forces is a “thermistor” (thermal 
histor), on which a parabolic reflector 
uses heat rays. The thermistor trans- 
this “black light” radiation through 
electronic circuit into a definite sig- 
ul. As a result, the bolometer can 
tect objects such as men and vehi- 
ies, ships, chimneys, and rivers merely 
y the heat radiated aseblack light. The 
inciple of the thermal resistor is ex- 
d to have widespread industrial ap- 
fication. 
Thermistors are a product of a pre- 
f research project at Bell Laboratories 
imed at finding a means of exercisin 
control over speech levels which 

ated widely with temperature in 
ig-distance telephone conductors. Re- 
archers investigated a group of mate- 
ils known as semiconductors which 
d long intrigued scientists because 
ne electrical reaction to temperature 
s the reverse of that in normal con- 
uctors. When cold, their resistance 
as high; as temperature increased, re- 
stance dropped rapidly, an unusual 
thavior. 
For Precision Work—Intensive study 
md experimentation produced materials 
ith such extreme and consistent reac- 
ions of this type that they not only 
re useful in transmission regulation 
md a variety of other applications in 
clephony, but also promised far-flung 
ievelopments in heat detection and 
tmperature measurement as well. 

For example, standard precision py- 
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wages used in X-ray and nuclear 


insecticides, } 


Another example of what can be done with 


ah Oe 


for 
MOISTURE CONTROL 

This time Uncle Sam is protecting 
his investment in decommissioned 
fighting ships. He’s doing it by seal- 
ing each one up, keeping it per- 
petually air-conditioned inside, and 
using it as a warehouse for all its 
own equipment and stores. 

He couldn't do the job without 
“dynamic desiccation.” With it, the 
cost is only 1/8oth of 1 percent down 
and 1/600th of 1 percent per year 


Who says our navy isn’t business-minded? 


... only 17> down and 16¢ a year 
to protect $10,000 worth of equipment 


for power. For each $10,000 worth of 
ship that’s $1.26 down and 16¢a year. 

It’s KEMP’s privilege thus to help 
in the Navy's “Keep-the-Fleet” pro- 
gram—but it’s KEMP’s business, in 
both war and peace, to know the 
science and engineering of moisture 
control by adsorption. And that’s 
where you come in... . 

In your business, perhaps, mois- 
ture is gumming up machines, spoil- 
ing products, or keeping mainte- 
nance men on needless vigil. suveo x-rs 


The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


KEMP ef BALTIMORE 


Precision Carburetion @ Adapted Combustion for industry's heat-using processes 
Atmosphere Generation & Adsorplive Dryer Systems for process control and protection 
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All Structural Essentials 
and Economy, too, with 


A pchitectural Conrelé 


New buildings for any purpose 
can have thesameeconomicand 
structural advantages which 
the architects for the central 
building of the Piedmont Sana- 
torium, Burkeville, Va., obtain- 
ed with architectural concrete. 

Architectural concrete was 
selected to create an attractive, 
firesafe building embodying all 
essentials and insuring low cost 
for maintenance. 

The economy and broad 
adaptability of architectural 
concrete recommend its use for 
much needed apartments, 


schools, hospitals, factories and 
public buildings. 

Enduring strength and con- 
struction economy are in- 
herent in architectural con- 
crete. Walls and ornamentation 
are cast integrally with frame, 
floors and roof in one fire-resist- 
ant material — thus assuring 
low annual cost—the true meas- 
ure of building economy. 

We will gladly assist your 
architects and engineers to get 
the maximum economy and 
service from architectural con- 
crete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 6e-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ssa 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


rometers, which use-the resj<+ yy-. 
platinum wire as a tempc: 4 
are accurate only to a hun 
degree. With apparatus no 
orate, however, thermistor; 
variations of five ten-thousa 
degree. 

e Resistance in Reverse—| 
studies at Bell Laboratories f.). \\s¢q 
tention on metallic oxides. C 
with the same chemical form t 
discovered, might have wide), 
electrical characteristics if prepared 

ferently. The physical structure. = 
dimensions, the method of conpoy 7mm 
ing, the amount of intensity  f he for De 
treatment are as important as the atone del: 
elements of which the substance gage @d™"™" 
composed. Months of investigation iP ugh | 
to reproducible materials whose resigumt OT 
ance change with temperature not oq™mev™8 
reversed that of ordinary conduct mist 


icte 
but was many times as great. \Vhqupme del 
copper will double its resistance withymgpe tent 
temperature rise of 300 degrees, thaggem te” 


semiconductors halve their resistan 

with an increase of only 20 degrees, ANC 
The first and most widespread ap; 

cation of the devices was in automaggm Anoth 
ain controls for long-distance any id bus 

ee There is at least one thermist{mmd man 


in most amplifiers in the nation’s ¢ ently 
rier cable network. hrysler 
e Takes Only Tiny Particle—A speck @ Amp! 
semiconductor, sealed in a glass beg@mpilze, 4 
hardly bigger than a pinhead, docs (qe a ™ 


bs set 
ake re 
me, it 
g mal 
oduct: 
oIp., ] 
& 


ry 


job. The speck of thermistor mater 
is connected so that as power increas 
the thermistor heats up. As it heats, 
passes more and more current throu 


the f 
Bear 


an evé 


ds he 
TIC: 
Anitic 
bons fi 
mens: 
se of 1 
ethod 
' The 
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t, wh 
he N: 
oard, 


Recently announced, the Arm 
Navy bolometer is a device employin 
a newly developed thermistor in cot 
junction with a parabolic mirror an¢ 
electronic circuit. It is so sensitiv 
that it is able to detect the hea 


of a man’s body a quarter-mile away 
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if into an electronic valve which cuts 
» amplification. On the other hand, 
yn amplifier output drops below the 
er level, the thermistor cools, cut- 
; down the signal to the valve and 
eby increasing amplification. 

Thermistors have a wide variety of 
yitional uses in and out of telephony. 
hey can be balanced with resistors in 
lage regulators to supply a constant 
‘put from a varying source or under 
ing temperature conditions. They 
used extensively to supply a standard 
measuring the power output of radar 


: },gpfor Delayed Action—Another use is as 
ne delay elements. A period of time 
required before the device heats up 
pough to pass large and sudden surges 
current sometimes fed to them. By 
wying the design of the particular 
toqmermistor and the circuit — 
e delay may be set anywhere from 
» ten-thousandth of a second to more 
n ten minutes. 


ANDARDIZED BEARINGS 


Another step in simplifying bearing 
d bushing problems, for both user 
manufacturer, has been undertaken 
pently by the Amplex division of 
rysler Corp. 

Amplex proposes a study to stand- 
lize, as far as possible, bearing sizes 
an industry-wide basis. The division 
bs set up a committee of its own to 
ke recommendations. At the same 
ne, it is trying to interest other bear- 
g makers in the program. Moraine 
foducts division of General Motors 
mp., Dayton, and Toledo’s Bunting 
ass & Bronze Co. have shown interest 
the plan. 

Bearing sizes became more diverse 
ever during the war, often as the 
bult of adaptation to available steel 
cifications. Amplex, which has tool- 
g for no less than 14,500 different 
arings and machine parts, believes 
y can be standardized to a most im- 
tant degree. 

The ultimate aim is to have an in- 
stry-wide committee working on the 
ject—to cut costs and to make life 
pier for design engineers. 


ISED STANDARDS LIST 


A revised list of 845 approved stand- 
ds has just been published by the 
erican Standards Assn. It includes 
initions of technical terms, specifica- 
bons for metals and other materials, 
imensions, safety provisions for the 
se of machinery, methods of work, and 
acthods of testing the finished product. 
The 154 American War Standards 
sted on pages 15 and 16 of the book- 
, which gave vital help to the Army, 
te Navy, and the War Production 


card, are now being reconsidered for 
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Records are the reins that con- 
trol your business. Aside from 
their inestimable value as evi- 
dence of property, productivity 
and progress, the mechanics of 


making and keeping them rep- | 


resents a sizable i investment. 


tion against the ravages of time 
~ and constant handling. You can 


Connecticut calling.... 


it's for YOU! 


Yes, you’re wanted in Connecticut. For we have just the right spot— 
geographically and strategically—on which to build your new factory 
—or a branch. 

It's remarkably CONVENIENT to everything that an industry 
needs to be successful . . . sources of semi-finished materials out of 
which you create your product ... highly skilled labor to produce it 
economically ... a great network of transportation to bring the 
greatest U. S. markets ever closer to your shipping platform. — 

Private capital has always done well . . . in Connecticut! Even 
during the war, private investors provided a higher percentage of 
funds for new plants in Connecticut than in any other industrial state. 

Build your new factory or branch in Connecticut! We will give 
you special, tailor-made information that will include building sites, 
building costs, taxes, labor supply, transportation, etc. Write to Con- 
necticut Development Commission, Dept. A-15, State Office Build- 
ing, Hartford, Conn. 


their possible value in com 
peacetime production. 

The complete list of Am: Sta 
ards’ reference material 
without charge from the 
Standards Assn., 70 E. 45t! \ 
York 17. 


EX-CELL-O FUEL INJECTOR 


Direct fuel injection for 
ines eliminates the carburet i ¢ 
ant of carburetor icing. |: 
plane field, however, direct in 
lagged, largely because it co 
$100 more per installation. 

Despite this cost factor, ] 
Corp. of Detroit has. develop 
tem of fuel injection for light 
engines which is being incorp 
a number of private plancs. 

Ex-Cell-O’s injection pump 
plunger instead of two to deliver ¢ 
fuel to each cylinder of a 4 
motor. Each plunger operat: 
constant cycle, without varying it 
in. stroke. Variability in its charge 
fuel and air mixture (formerly a 
by changing the length of the plung 
stroke) is produced by a meter fu 
tioning ahead of the plunger. 

The injection pump’s metering yal 
is linked to the air throttle lever | 
an air intake manifold. Both are ca 
brated to produce the proper fuel- 
ratio. 

After passing through the injectiq 
pump, fuel goes through discharge lin 


under pressure to a nozzle where it ‘ 
broken into fine spray by a whirlig 
motion created by its path through tl 
orifice. 
i 
Gor 
a bi 
a ni 
FOR CYCLING EASE a 
Walter Parrish, vice-president of [1 day 
dian Motorcycle Co., looks over th a 
new civilian cycle as it comes off th pro 
company’s line at Springfield, Mas 
The 74-cu-in. model with 18x.) 
tires incorporates war-developed fea 
tures to cushion the ride: in the fron 
knee action springs; more flexibl4 
springing for the rear wheel. Tha] pp 


cycle will be available as material 
loosen—at a price as yet undesignated 
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PRECIPITRON 


In hundreds of businesses today, the difference 
between profit and loss is literally a matter of 
thin air. For AIR can be a tremendous asset 


—or a liability—depending on what you do 


with it. 

Properly conditioned—air can bring the cus- 
tomers in and keep them coming back. It 
makes employees happier, more efficient. It 
can mean a world of difference when you add 
up the sales figures for the day—or year. 

Thoroughly cleaned—air can become the 
controlling factor in making precision prod- 
ucts of all kinds. It can prevent losses due to 


Good tennis balls are plentiful again—and air-at-work is 
a big factor in their production. Specially designed for 
a nationally known sporting goods manufacturer, this 
Sturtevant dryer handles more than 5,000 dozen balls a 
day—a tremendous increase over the method formerly 
used. In scores of industries, Sturtevant dryers and other 
air-handling systems are helping to step up production, 
protect product quality and cut costs. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY ° DIVISION OF 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 


soiled merchandise, and cut routine cleaning 
bills, in many cases, by as much as 90%! 


Efficiently moved—air-in-motion can per- 


‘form more useful work than almost any tool 


in modern industry. In drying, cooling, con- 
veying, in controlling dust and fumes, and in 
hundreds of other applications, air can do the 
job so much better than any other means that 
efficient production would be impossible 
without it. 

Look behind the scenes of any successful 
business today. Chances are, you'll find that 
AIR is one of the things that makes it thrive! 


Westin 
ey) 


house Electric, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Lm te 


Sturtevant is the only source 
that can give you ALL THREE! 


Air conditioning... air cleaning .. . air 
handling—Sturtevant has them all. This 
exclusive one-source service means undivided re- 
ponsibility for all your air equipment —one en- 
gineering headquarters with unlimited selection of 
components—and valuable cost savings from buy- 
ing the complete installation in “one package.” 

If you can use “engineered air’ in your busi- 
ness, ask the nearest Sturtevant or Westinghouse 
branch office for further information. Or write: 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Division of Westing- 


+ Meee 


Sturtevant 


WU hens le WA 
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ELECTRIC 
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INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY! 


“INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY”, you might well call it—this 
Falling Film Molecular Still. One of the latest pieces of equipment 
developed by DPI scientists for use in high vacuum research, it has 
d, opened many a door for the industrial researcher. 

i. Among other things, this still is the only instrument able to distill 
: oils, waxes and fats. Because the principle of molecular distillation 
ie makes possible the separation of values from residual substances 
previously considered undistillable. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still opens up many new lines of 
‘| research in industrial application of this process. It is available now 

2 ; to play an important part in your own research investigations. 
7 The Falling Film Molecular Still is but one of many unique “tools 

of industry” born of DPI’s research in high vacuum technology— 
, research which more and more industrial firms and laboratories 
are using to practical advantage. 

For complete information about the Falling Film Molecular Still 
—technical performance and operation data—or about anything to 
do with high vacuum equipment and technology, make use of 
DPI’s tremendous fund of background. We invite your inquiry on 


any count in which our experience can be of service to you. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aoncoung Miph-Lhcuuoe Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Aeadguariers soc Ot-Scleble-Utemina and! High Uneusum Epujpment” 


NEW PRODUcTs 


Side-Rest lron 


Features of the Tru-Heat 
of a new line of appliances t ' 
ufactured by General Mills, | 4() 
S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15, 

method of heat control, safety 

four-way sole plate, and fabric 
The heat control, said to h 
plate temperature within a fey 


of the setting, is operated by a sclectog 
dial placed within finger-reach at thd 
top of the handle. The dial shows exac{ 
temperatures as well as recommended 
fabric settings. 

With the side rest, the iron is rolled 
on its side instead of tilted back on thd 
heel, thus reducing the possibility o 
tipping accidents. Since a square hee 
is not required, the iron is tapered and 
rounded at the back. With the tapered 
sole plate, the iron operates in any di 
rection, under buttons and into tucks 


Safety Air Gun 


An airguard, located above the nozzle 
of the air gun, provides a safety umbrella 
of air for the Guardair gun, manufac- 
tured by Algonquin Parts, Inc., 5000 
Connecticut Ave., So. Norwalk, Conn 
Chips, metal powder, sawdust, oil, or 
other materials that might ricochet 
into the operator’s eyes are arrested by 
the ring of air. The gun is available 
with both standard nozzle and extended 
tip for deep drilling operations. It 
comes in standard as well as special 
thread sizes to fit any hose coupling. 


Mobile Brazer 
» 


A 20-k.v.a. portable brazer with water- 
cooled tongs, announced by the West: 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa., is entirely self-contained. It is en 
closed in a circular steel housing and 
has a contactor for energizing or de- 
energizing the brazing circuit, an adjust- 
able heat brazing transformer, and 4 
water-cooling system for cooling the 
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These 3... together 


THREE corporations, each serving 
a separate field of business .. . en- 
gineering ... business operation... 
and investment banking... are all 
under the general direction of the 
parent company, Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. Ir also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
ptaisals ...and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
New Yorx« 4, N.Y. 


Boston 7, Mass. 


a flexible mounting which protects your equip- 
~ ment from shock and vibration; increases 
“4 service life, improves accuracy, permits lighter construc- 
tion and wider manufacturing tolerances, reduces noise 
and decreases personnel fatigue. It is compact in design 
and easy to install. 


The picture shows a very simple looking little 
gadget, made of rubber and metal. It’s a typical Lord 
Bonded Rubber Plate Form Mounting, of which mil- 
lions are in use. They are produced to accommodate 
loads ranging from one half to several hundred pounds. 


So far as application is concerned, it’s just as 
simple as it looks. But years of study, research and ex- 
periment have gone into its construction and design. 
The development of a rubber to metal bond of great 
strength, enabled Lord to produce this mounting which 
utilizes the flexibility of rubber stressed in shear to 
isolate vibration. 

When you come to Lord with your vibration 
problems, you are getting an answer that represents the 
last word to date in scientific research and develop- 
ment. Send for Bulletin 104. 


Every genuine Lord Mounting 
carries the name ‘‘L D” 

in the rubber or in 
raised letters on the forgings. 


it taxes BONDED RUBBER Yn Shea 10 ABSORB VIBRATION 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


yinators of Shear 


tongs. Diameter is small 
that it can be lowered thro 
water-tight doors, and m 
clamp-type entrance bushing 
on the rear of the brazer {.; +}, 
coming primary cable. The \::;t 
nects to a 220-v. or 440-v. po nee 
The panel, built into the fron: 
the brazer, contains a cont: 
outlets for brazing cables, 
for foot switch pilot cable, and \o}; 
tap changing plug. A foot switcl) ¢ 
trols the timing of current. ‘I }\ tr 
former is cooled by induced draft. 4; 
drawn into the brazer through nig 
under the top cover, pulled throuch 
transformer, and expelled thro 
screened openings in the botton 


Window Filter 


Combining a filter and ventilator 
a single unit, the “Badgaire” wind 
unit is made of aluminum, with 
special filter media of wire mesh, n 
proof and weatherproof. Rubber gask 
on top, bottom, and sides, provide 


ee 


sealing. Sliding extension wings 
either end with convenient holdig 
knobs make insertion easy. ‘The fit 
is available to fit windows from 22 
40 in. wide. It is 6 in. high, and is sa 
to prevent rain or snow from entering 
room. The entire unit may be clean 
beneath a hot water faucet. After d: 
ing it is sprayed lightly with a speci 
filter adhesive, which traps dust a 
dirt particles as incoming air circulat 
through the filter. It is manufactured | 
the Badger Corp., E. Brown St., M 


waukee 12. 


Cartographic Camera 


To meet government mapping agen 
requirements, Fairchild Camera and It 
strument Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., has dé 
signed a 9 x 9 cartographic came! 
for precision aerial photography used 
making topographic and _planimetn 
maps needed in crop control, soil co 
servation, flood control, geological ¢ 
ploration, and the like. The new un 
meets precision camera specifications 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and U. 5 
Geological Survey. oa 
The camera, which may be operated 
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CTORY’S INTERIM CIRCULATION AUDIT? 


Ask Your Factory Representative To Show It To You! See For Your- 
self How FACTORY Is Building The Largest Paid Audience of 
Plant Operating Men Ever Reached By Any Industrial Publication. 


Interim Circulation Audit, issued periodically, is 
y-by-play” report on new subscribers who are 
FACTORY in unprecedented numbers. Who 
are, their titles and their companies. The whole 


Dec June June June June Mor 
1939 1941 1943 1945 1946 1947 


or policies. FACTORY concentrates on plant oper- 
ating men as it has always done—but now delivers a 
much bigger and better audience of them. So many 
more have already bought FACTORY that every- 
month advertisers will receive a bonus of well over 
100,000 readers in 1946! 


INDUSTRY HAS GROWN 


An executive of one of the largest advertising agencies 
wrote us “Prewar normalcy is certainly out the win- 
dow as a business goal and each passing day shows 
fresh indications of the tremendous sales opportuni- 
ties ahead in the manufacturing industries.” Indica- 
tions? Here are just a few: 


Durable Goods Index —almost double 1939! 


Index of Industrial Production—almost 50% higher! 
Value Added by Manufacture— 250% higher than 1939! 


Gross National Product—over twice 1939 level! 


ry on quantity and quality—no waiting for an ABC 
tement when you need facts now. FACTORY 
nts its advertisers to know up-to-the-minute facts 
its circulation climbs. 


tremendous increase in FACTORY circulation is 


ing made without the slightest change in our aims 


And the McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturers, a 
continuing survey, has revealed that 


There are now about 22,000 Plants 
Employing over 100 people, 
as compared with 15,416 in 1939! 


Sales opportunities—yes! Sales problems certainly! 
FACTORY saw these changes developing, and 
increased its service to industry and advertisers. 
Mere numbers of subscribers are not the goal. Wu are 
determined to deliver both numbers and maximum 
buying influence to our advertisers. So the toughest 
subscription specifications in FACTORY’s history 
were established, and they are rigidly enforced. When 
you see the Interim Circulation Audit, notice the 
quality of FACTORY’s added circulation — and the 
buying influence it represents. 

And under these high standards of circulation quality, 
FACTORY, already within 85% of reaching its first 
total paid circulation objective, will deliver 


50% MORE BIG PLANTS (100 or more employees) 
TWICE AS MANY PLANT OPERATING MEN than prewar 
AT A LOWER RATE PER THOUSAND THAN THE FIVE-YEAR PREWAR AVERAGE 


the men in the plant — the men who have to get out the 
uction — who buy and use modern equipment and 
— The Plant Operating Group. FACTORY gives you 

of them per dollar than any business paper published. 


~ FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
330 WEST 42nd ST. © A McGraw-Hill Publication © NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


SHORTCUT TO SATISFACTION 
WITH GROUP 
INSURANCE PLANS 


“E Professional training of an Etna Life Group 

Lf f Representative qualifies him to analyze your 

i "| requirements and to tailor-make Group In- 

1h surance Plans specifically for you. You will 

be find him ready and willing to be of service 
to you. He is equipped to place at your disposal 

ik the experience of a company which serves 

it i more businesses than any other. 

ab 

ad LIFE + PENSION + SICKNESS 


HOSPITALIZATION * ACCIDENT 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 18so0 + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


automatically or semiautoma! 
two cones, one within the 
inner cone, or “optical heart 
ing the focal plane and 

system, is removable as 4 
calibration. The outer con 
all operating mechanisms, 
for servicing. The front and 


elements may be removed for cleanif 
and inspection without disturbing cq 
limation, dowels being provided as 4 
index for accurate alignment when t 
lens is replaced. The drive mechanis 
is the same as in military cameras. 

Lenses of three focal lengths, 5}-ind 
f6.3 metrogon, 6-inch f6.3 metrogo 
and 84-inch f 6.8 acrotar, are availabl 
The shutter is removable without di 
turbing the lens. Shutter speeds a 
1/50th, 1/100th, 1/200th, and 1/300¢ 
second. The magazine accommodat 
180 ft. of roll film, with capacity fq 
250 exposures of 9 x 9 negative siz 
It features a heavily ribbed focal plat 
plate in order to provide the rigidi 
necessary to assure film flatness dur 
exposure. 


THINGS TO COME 


A new miniature microphone 
that can be completely concealed 
on the person, requiring no wire 
connections, will soon be avail- 


able. It will permit unrestricted It 
movement A performers and this k 
speakers, without distraction. appr. 
plant 
e A new car heater, pushbutton plant 
controlled, is on the way. Said to tenar 
embody revolutionary design fea- than 
tures, the heater, of 18,000 B.t.u. Jj only 
per hr. capacity, furnishes heat in 9 ™ 
a little over 30 sec. at tempera 
tures as low as 50 below zero. 
— 


e Water-resistant, no-slip and 
nonskid paper fiber rugs are fore- 
cast. The rugs will be woven with 
paper twine coated with a flexible 
plastic, vinyl butyral. 
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There’s a time in the life of every pair 
of shoes when further repairs are poor 
economy. Resoling might make ; ed 
wearable for a time, but weakened 
seams would soon split, and.the cob- 
bler’s charges for one repair after an- 
other would soon mount up out of all 
proportion to their usefulness. At such 
a time, the prudent man discards the 
shoes, and spends the repair money, 
with a relatively little more, on a brand 
new pair. 

It will pay you—plenty—to apply 
this homely, wornout shoe logic to the 
appraisal of wornout valves in your 
plant. As an aftermath of wartime 
plant operation and neglected main- 
tenance, there are, today, more valves 
than ever that can be kept in operation 
only through excessive expenditures 
in maintenance time and labor. 


Ds 


Take a Foot-wise view of 


When is a Valve beyond 
economical repair? 


It is not as easy to spot wornout 
valves as it is to tell when shoes are 
past reclaiming. But there is a way to 
show them up — by keeping adequate 
records. Jenkins Engineers have pre- 
pared useful “Valve Record Sheets” 
to give you the data you need to deter- 
mine a valve’s fitness for further use. 


From a few figures jotted down 
on these easy to use “score sheets”, 
your maintenance men can quickly 
tell whether repair will be economical, 
or replacement is advisable. 


For trouble-free replacements, 
choose Jenkins Vaives 

By specifying Jenkins Valves when 

new valves are needed, you get the 


-~ 
LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
Heating Service... 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys . . . 125 to 600 ibs. pressure 


Sold Threugh Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


product of valve specialists, whose 
ability to build extra value into valves 
has been recognized for over 80 years. 
Select the replacement you need from 
the Jenkins Catalog . . . over 600 pat- 
terns for every service. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York 13; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlants, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, San Francisco. Jetkins Bros., Ltd., Mont- 
real, London. 


Get the FREE kit of 
JENKINS VALVE RECORD SHEETS 


See that your 
plant engineers 
have this time- 
saving help. Kept 
over a period of 
time, these rec- 
ords provide a re- 
liable history of 
valve perform- 
ance, Mail the 
coupon ... today. 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me, FREE, a Kit of 
Jenkins Valve Record Sheets. 


Company... 
Address.............. 


MARKETING 


Stores Turn to Incentive Plans 


Big retailers, convinced that something must be done about 
rising labor costs, seek to streamline sales-stimulating procedures. 
New emphasis is also put on productivity of nonselling workers. 


Big retailers, notably department 
stores, are getting —_ to battle their 
No. 1 long-range problem—rising labor 
costs—by refurbishing the old stratagem 
of “incentives.” 

e What the Figures Show—Sales and 
wage trends have the bigsters scared. 
Last week, at the controllers’ congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
statistics produced by the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
and the controllers themselves, showed: 

(1) In the past ten years, department 
store payrolls rose from 51% of total 
expenses to 56%. The biggest part of 
the rise occurred during the last five 
years (BW—Mar.23’46,p80). 

(2) Size of sale has accelerated faster 

than number of sales transactions. ‘The 
increase in transactions has been around 
35% in the past decade, while size of 
sale has zoomed ahead something like 
47%. 
e As Controllers See It—Putting two 
and two together, sharp-eyed controllers 
have arrived at this conclusion: When 
prices level out or sag, size of sale, too, 
may level out or drop; but neither 
wages nor number of transactions will 
go down (influx of new merchandise 
actually may increase transactions). 
Ergo, labor must become more produc- 
tive to keep the department store from 
growing into an uneconomic mon- 
strosity. 

“Encourage experimentation,” J. J. 

Thursh, vice-president of Macy’s, told 
the controllers’ congress, “let’s try many 
varieties of [incentive] plans.” 
e Past and Present—Admittedly, the his- 
tory of incentives in retailing fails to 
show many sparkling successes, although 
some of the more recent plans reputedly 
are faring better. 

Oldest and commonest incentive is a 
bonus for the clerk who tops his quota. 
A variation on this theme is “push 
money’’—a percentage payment on sales 
of long-proht items. 

Clerks, customers, and employers 
alike have found these simple stimulants 
the source of frequent irritations. Usual 
complaint of the clerks is that the quota 
is unrealistic, and. that employers are 
prone to chop bonuses when business 
1s brisk. 

e Other Complaints—Customers resent 
the tendency of clerks to get “pushy” 


76 


when the lure of extra money stimu- 
lates their salesmanship. And employers 

rumble that too many clerks get a free 
Cienaial ride because they feel that the 
top-grade personnel would sell approxi- 
mately the same amount of goods, any- 
how, with or without the incentive of a 
bonus. 

Lately, management engineers—-a new 
factor in department store operation 
(BW-—Feb.16'46,p78)—have been tell- 
ing clients that their troubles with in- 
centive plans are the result of oversim- 


CALLING ALL LIGHTS 


plification and too narrow a 
tion. 

e Nonselling Workers—In 
neers’ opinion, the initial m 
in pats all the emphasis on t 


Such 
jmpr' Vv 
ing Cl 
pyecs 


An equally important place t: the b 
productivity, they say, is in tl. yonfmmhen | 
sales end of the business. In th: nda cen! 
the-scenes sectors—which inc r wage, 
ceivers, markers, accountants, wri pcrdiimlly, €1 
bushelmen, deliverymen—union, goflury | 
their first strong foothold in ret. \\ingillieg fin: 


attesting to dissatisfaction with working 
conditions and pay rates, and, by infer 
ence, low productivity. 

Taking to heart the lesson of union 


app’ 
guaran 
of pro 
minin 


ization, engineers are apt to advise thei with 
clients to look before they leap intdiliihs on t 
some ill-conceived, not sufficicntl¥iiys on 


thought out wage plan. 
e Nonfinancial Incentives—One bicste. Mibor FE 
the consultant firm of McKinsey & Co Mibact in 
says that nonfinancial incentives shouldiilince, 

be the foundation of any well-rounde 


pched 


¢ SCO! 
plan. This means a reshiffle of workings a 
conditions, better opportunities for adfiber-dre 


vancement, and sound personnel pol sme 


the 


o  & 


From the sidewalk, the display man- 
ager of the John David store on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue (above) calls— 
by telephone—for more light. The 
phone connects with the operator at 
an electric control panel (left) inside 
the store, from which the lights in 
the display windows are regulated. 
Thus the artist, viewing his handi- 


dustri: 
lers it 
e for 
ns led 
tor mn 
effec 
€ scre 
Retail 


work through the window-shoppers Hy. 
eye, quickly gets just the degree and MH the 
color of illumination that he wants. Mfuilers 


try ¢ 
they 
. Ret 
ning, 
eredit 
utate 


Lights themselves are concealed be- 
hind panels. Ceiling mirrors reflect 
light from rear fixtures for.an even 
glow over the whole space. 
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»plic 
: Such psychology cuts two ways. 
proves efficiency by improving 
ing conditions. And it gives the 
wees the idea that management 
the ball. 

pen the groundwork of nonfinan- 
hindi incentives has been laid properly, 
‘© rq wage, or bonus, phase can begin. 
ly, engineers give their clients two 
gry pieces of advice: (1) Don't 
a financial incentive without com- 
approval of the employees, and 
rantee a minimum wage regard- 
of production. These safeguards are 
minimums necessary to square any 
with the unions. But generaliza- 
son this point are tricky. A lot de- 
is on how the whole matter is 
hed to labor. 
ybor Expended—WV ork-measurement 
at in importance. It is obvious, for 
nce, that a notions clerk has to 


eng 
ce hig 
clerkg 
Tea 
nor 


ipperg 
ling 
orkin 
nfer 


ul ion 
> thei 
) intd 
ient] 


lester 
x Co, 
hould 


indediii&e scores of transactions before she 
kings a single sale by a clerk in the 
1 adiMer-dresses department. If both get 


| pol same sales quota and _ incentive- 
the notions clerk may feel that 
§ gypped. Hence, measurement of 
expended is a mandatory step be- 
tfixing incentives. 
Kinsey & Co. additionally tells 
. s (1) to be fair and reasonable in 
m job standards, and to use time 
~~ iG made in cooperation with 
~ s, (2) to standardize methods, (3) 
ke incentive plans simple enough 
it everybody will understand them, 
(4) to give adequate compensation 
creased effort. 
up Basis—One notable departure 
this general philosophy was offered 
Thursh in his exhortation to the 
rollers last week. He would apply 
mtives on a group, or departmental, 
is as against using individual incen- 


oretically, Thursh’s departure has 
1 advantages. It might prevent 
from browbeating customers, and 
would eliminate the hairline distinc- 
between jobs which is mandatory 
en paying individual incentives is the 
hod used. 

Undoubtedly, this latter feature will 
the main lure of the group plan. For 
antedated re- 


dustrialists, who lon 
teen the incentive field, commonly 
] e found that ultra-fine labor grada- 
de 


s lead to a dispute. Should an arbi- 
or rule adversely for the employer, 


d. @ effect can be as disastrous as pens 
jj- He screw out of a 21-jewel watch. 
; fgetailing’s Problem—But regardless 


the theoretical merits or drawbacks 
'd Hi the various incentive plans, the big 
'S. Hfuilers hardly have any alternative but 
e- # try one or more of them, especially 


~¢ Bpthey cater to price-conscious custom- ° 


. Retailing, even more than manufac- 


. ring, has human labor as its main 
eredient. Moreover, a retailer can’t 
. itate the manufacturer in shutting 
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THE MARKETING PATTERN 


Symptomatic 


It may not indicate a full-fledged 
trend that two young salesmen— 
Charles Luckman, 37, and Don 
Mitchell, +1—have been elected to 
the presidencies of Lever Bros. and 
Sylvania Electric Products within a 
month, but at least it may be sympto- 
matic of a new tendency in picking 
top management. 

The situation clearly comes into 
focus in the light of a recent public 
statement by Robert F. Elder, 
vice-president in charge of consumer 
research for Lever Bros., to the effect 
that industry has outgrown its one- 
time problems of finance and _pro- 
ductive capacity and now must con- 


centrate on distribution and labor 
matters. 
Luckman and Mitchell fit the 


sales-distribution requirements im- 


plied in Elder’s analysis to a T. 


Results 


Luckman, who was cheated of a 
career in architecture by the depres- 
sion, became a soap salesman for Col- 
So anagemage ser instead. After he 

ad risen to district manager for six 
states, the Pepsodent Co. hired him 
as sales manager to straighten out its 
hectic affairs with retailers who were 
threatening a boycott because the 
well-advertised Pepsodent brand was 
such a natural for price-cutting. Luck- 
man blandly gave the druggist $25,- 
000 to campaign for fair trade legis- 
lation, and meantime helped engi- 
reer a private price-maintenance plan 
for Pepsodent. 

Thereafter Luckman rose steadily 
in the ranks of Pepsodent’s execu- 
tives until he became president in 
1943, a position he continued to hold 
when Lever Bros. swallowed Pepso- 
dent in 1944. Prior to his election as 
Levei: president he had already be- 
come executive vice-president, 


Multiples 


Don Mitchell not only has been a 
star salesman for his various employ- 
ers, but one of the more spectacular 
believers in packaging items in such 


fashion that the consumer can grab 
up half-a-dozen as easily as one. As 
advertising manager of American 
Can, he promoted beer in bottles and 
milk in paper containers. As sales 
head of Pepsi-Cola, he was instru- 
mental in the success of the easy-to- 
carry, six-bottle containers. At Syl- 
vania, the “Handy-5-Pack” for light 
bulbs is one of his pets. 

At first blush, however, it is not so 
apparent how these youngsters who 
literally grew up in the market place 
can be of much significance in labor 
matters. Of course, that may not 
even be necessary, for neither Lever 
Bros. nor Sylvania figures in any re- 
cent labor ruckus. 

But while marketers may wonder 
if a salesman has the training or tem- 
perament to fit him for dealings with 
labor, should that ever be required 
of him, there’s no question how the 
unions feel about it. Note that Clin- 
ton S. Golden and Harold J. Rut- 
tenberg in their book, ““The Dynam- 
ics of Industrial Democracy” (Harper 
& Bros.; 1942) make this significant 
point: “Salesmen and _ purchasing 
agents usually possess a more nat- 
ural ability for handling manage- 
ment’s relations with unions than do 
operating officials.” The reason is 
quite simple: Salesmen are accus- 
tomed to having to deal suavely with 
the other fellow; they do not bark 
commands; they win their way by 
indirection, 


Bonus 


Thus it is quite possible that cor- 
porations electing ex-salesmen to No. 
1 management spots merely to insure 
good distribution can get an unsus- 
pected increment in an improvement 
of labor relations. And smooth deal- 
ings with the unions are an asset to 
any manufacturer, even when the 
prospects of actual work stoppages 
are remote. 

Can it be that the salesman, who 
even now hasn’t quite lived down the 
age-old designations of “huckster” 
or “peddler,” will gain a new signifi- 
cance in his ability to sell labor on 
his corporation as well as the public 
on his product? 


down part of his plant when he is 
squeezed. Retailing doesn’t have that 
much elasticity. 

Some added efficiencies are still at- 
tainable, of course, in the physical lay- 
out of the store and its warehousing- 


delivery adjuncts. Improving traffic flow 
is a recent preoccupation with most re- 
tailers. But the labor problem is No. 1, 
the fulcrum on which the character 
of big retailing in the future probably 
rests. 
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(O famous stopovers on 


CANADAS VACATION LINE 


A — a 


a 


> 
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Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper National Park, Alberta 


A stay at any Canadian National lodge or hotel is a 
vacation in itself. Choose from the wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies surrounding Jasper Park Lodge, the 
varied fun offered at Minaki Lodge, or the seashore 
activities at Pictou Lodge. Or you may enjoy the 
comforts of other Canadian National hotels coast to 
coast. Each conforms to the high standards of Cana- 
dian National Railways — the east railway system 
on the continent. 

Come on business or pleasure. Wherever you go in 
Canada, Canadian National will serve you. Write or 
call for descriptive folders and information. 

No Passport Needed—Your U. S. dollar goes far.her 
in Canada. 

Canadian National offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chic 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapo 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., n omen 
Seattle, Se.’ Louis, Washington, D. C. For industrial information on 


Canada, write Canadian National Railways, Dept. of Research and 
Development, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Canaoian Nationar 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Rise of Revlon 


Cosmetic house’; po 
of six-month life for each 


color combination proves 
style brings sales volume. 


True to form, Revlon—a 
young cosmetic house which 
among the industry's first fi 
volume—currently is distributi 
vertising a new spring lipstick \d- 
polish color combination labe! B 
elor’s Carnation.” Deliberatel,, Re 
will wilt “Bachelor’s Carnation” this 
in favor of some other combinat 
equally well plugged and distributed 
e Style Merchandise—By this an 
two-cycle system Revlon by now has 


CREDIT REVIVES 


§ 
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°o 


a 
| 4% | Installment 
Sales 


Monthly Average Department Store Sales, 1935-39 = 100 
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© BUSINESS wi 


Since the end of the war, credit sal 
in department stores have turned | 
appreciably. While not yet at pr 
war levels percentage-wise, on-the-cu 
volume is making a rapid comeback 
How much the pampering of charg 
account customers with nylons an 
white shirts has influenced consun 
ers to open new accounts and for 
sake wartime pay-as-you-go habits | 
anybody’s guess. But the fact remain 
that department stores recognize tha 


peace will bring more competition 


and are doing everything in thei 
power to tie up as many customers a 


possible (BW—May18'46,p80). 
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Cash savings of thousands of dollars 
} year, to say nothing of important sav- 
mgs in time, earlier closing of the books 
ind greatly improved records . . . were 
the results obtained by this company’s 
bse of National machines. 

Early in 1943, five National Account- 
ing Machines started on the preparation 
of all pre-payroll work, payroll writing, 
abor cost distribution, material cost 
distribution, Social Security and with- 
holding tax reports and State Unem- 
ployment Insurance reports for close to 
3000 factory employees. They also 
handled all payroll work for about 350 
foremen and office staff as well as 100 
executives. 

So satisfactory was the work of these 
National Accounting Machines that 
tight more were ordered. These prepare 
the purchase and disbursement records, 
material scheduling and production 
control records as well as factory costs 


and special plant order costs. Tool 
scheduling is also effectively controlled 
through this equipment. 

The Warner Gear Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation is one of many 
famous concerns reporting better re- 
sults and important savings from the 
use of National Accounting Machines. 
For every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting, large or small, and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses 
as well, there is an appropriate National 
Accounting Machine. Let a National 
representative examine your needs and 
make recommendations, without cost 
or obligation to you. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 

} 


~ 
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CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACC MACHINES ras) 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the Warner Gear Division of Borg-Warner 


Making business easier for 
the American businessman 


This is no ¢¢style 


W: ARE not concerned 
with freaks of fashion, whims of in- 
dustrial stylists, nor cocktail-room 
chrome fittings to glorify cranes. 
Our job is, as it always has been, to 
build good cranes. 


To us, the right crane design is 
born of the old-fashioned honest 
qualities—reliability, safety, long 
life and low operating and main- 
tenance costs. 

Yet our engineers dream work- 
able dreams and see practical vi- 
sions. Inspired by the fact that 
““Shaw”’ made the first multi- 


Design Patents Pending 


show” for cranes 


motored electric traveling crane, 
they intend to keep us far ahead 
of the procession. 


They have their sketches, their 
finished drawings—not of the ulti- 
mate crane of the future, but of the 
finest that can be built today with 
today’s engineering skill, science 
and metallurgy. 


If you need cranes now, write us. 
Our current model cranes are 
rugged cranes that withstand the 
most severe and exacting demands 
for industrial crane service with the 
minimum of attention and at low 
operating costs. 


This picture shows ‘‘Shaw’’ Crane 
No. 3, fifty-six years old and still 
working daily. (We still supply re- 
placement parts.) The first multi- 
motored electric traveling crane was de- 
signed by A. F. Shaw, the founder of the 
Shaw Electric Crane Company—the par- 
ent of the Shaw-Box Crane Division of 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Fnc. 


Send for Catalog No. 214 


MAXWELL 


1y 


Mili SHAW-BOX Cranes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. - MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of “Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ end ‘load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of 
Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Re ief Valves and ‘American’ industrial instruments. 


come one of the indust 
apostles of obsolescence. ( 
basis, Revlon succeeds jn 
solescence by transferrin 
from the field of mere pign 
field of style merchandise, « 
ing allotted a life span of 
By comparison, not so ma 
women were content to cho a 
sticks to complement the 


ions, and they expected to 7 
bottle of nail polish before th« d 
hardened on the brush. An « 5 


one of Revlon’s most spectacul.). »; 
tions was “Mrs. Miniver Rose.” 4 
shade launched just when the rad 

and movic-going public’s imacina 

was fired by that fictional character. 

© Idea Catches On—Backed by « $5 

000 advertising campaign, the color 

peared almost literally on every lip | 

fingernail), and style-conscious wor 

succumbed to the doctrine that ¢ 

fingernails (and even toenails) n 

match their lips. What’s more, as 

partment stores rallied to the pro 

tion, women bought “Mrs. Miniy 
blouses, dresses, scarves as well. 

Six months later Revlon brought 
a new shade, equally well promo 
Fashion-wise women bought it and 
got their old “Mrs. Miniver Rose” 
sticks. 

e Big Ad Budget—With the except 
of a few colors which remain pop 
with a minimum of promotion, Rev 
has been dangling a new color bef 
American women twice a year ever sin 
and only the pliysical job of stag 
such campaigns -prevents it from int 
ducing three er four colors a year. R 
lon’s 1946 advertising budget is ab 
$2,200,000, including cooperative 

with department stores. 

Revlon’s popular-priced line of ma 
cure instruments has so fax been ma 
by outside firms. Recently the compa 
cinched its supply source by submitti 
the highest bid ($301,125) for Graef 
Schmidt, Inc., a cutlery manufactun 
firm which the Alien Property Cus 
dian had seized in 1943 because of 
German business conneetions. 


SCHENLEY TURNS TO FOOE 


Next step in the diversification pt 
giam of Schenley Distillers Corp. » 
be entry into the imported process4 
food business. Like other distille 
Schenley previously had broadened 1 
operation by going into wines, be 
rum, high protein animal feeds, an 
by wartime necessity, into coopera 
(BW—Oct.20°45,p41). Schenley al 
has substantially increased its produ 
tion of penicillin within the past ye: 

Schenley’s new line is tentative 
brand-named “House of Merit,” and 
will include such items as paté de fo 
gras. The company has ready-made ft 
eign buying facilities through its sul 
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aeatwrewl gas... 


fu UNITED GAS... serving the 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIAL 


Natural gas is Nature’s finest industrial fuel, and hydrocarbons 
extracted from it are fast taking a place among the world’s 
great raw materials, The paraffin series of hydrocarbons, for 
example, when subjected to nitration, create compounds that open 
up entirely new fields of organic chemistry. And this is only 

one of the syntheses of natural gas hydrocarbons. 


The raw materials are here... for processing in YOUR plant... 
with skilled, friendly labor. Look to the Gulf South for low-cost 
transportation, for encouraging tax structures, for abundant 
natural gas fuel, for mew opportunities for industry. Let us 

assist you on preliminary surveys. 


South 


d Write Director of Industrial Development, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana 


tO inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, Son Antonio ond 
ichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For 
wries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, 

Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPi—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb, 


WE’VE LICKED 
POROSITY IN 
PRESSURE 
CASTINGS 


aS NEN a 


K & W METHOD SHOWS 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


Thousands of dollars worth of castings — upon which 
thousands of dollars in machining labor have been 
expended —are being reclaimed daily through the 
K &W method by some of the industry’s most impor- 
tant production foundries. 

The K & W method has proved particularly successful 
on engine heads and blocks in the automotive industry 
where it has had the widest application. 


METHOD 


& OF RECLAIMING 
POROUS CASTINGS 


It is fitted admirably into mechanized production 
techniques by K & W engineers. 


e It is applicable to all types of castings intended 
to retain liquids or air under pressure and is 
effective on practically all metals and alloys. 


It costs little — an infinitesimal fraction 
of the cost of the casting itself. 


It is demonstrated without obligation 
—in your plant upon your product — 
by K & W engineers. 


KERKLING & COMPANY 


Industrial Division: 834 North Ogden Avenue, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Plants: Burbank, California; Bloomington, Indiana; and Chicago 


sidiary, Schenley Import ( 
there has been no officia 
whether distribution will | 
grocery channels or throug 
‘pt own wholesalers, man 
owever, are handling food 
presumably have grocery kno 
other likely channel is direct tj ,ars. 
Schenley is not the first dist: to 
into foods. National Distille:, gq 
took a cautious flyer into dc\ivdra 
foods during the war by buying j; 
Sardik Food Products Zorp. (B 
4'43,p67), and National’s su! 
include Henry H. Shufeldt & 
tributor of maraschino cherries, lj 
glace fruits, and other specialties. 


C.A.B. RATING SERVICE ENE 


Although members of the Coop 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting had vot 
to keep the “Crossley” program pog 
larity reports alive despite withdra 
of network support (BW —May18’ 
p90), financing has been such a he: 
ache that the C.A.B. will drop its 
ing service at the end of July. The 
after the co-op will concentrate 
devising standards for an “ideal” me 
urement service for its radio, advertis 
and agency members. 

Meantime, exclusive C.A.B. subsc; 
ers are being told that C. E. Hoop 
(Hooperatings) will provide them wi 
a rating service if they want one, af 
will refund to the C.A.B. the diff 
ence between his rates and C.A.B. rat 
wherever the Hooper charge is high¢ 
This deal is not binding on C.A. 
members, but a convenience for tho 
who want a “coincidental” rating servid 


ANOTHER PEN SUIT 


Eversharp, Inc., Eberhard Fab 
Corp., and Eterpen, S.A., last wet 
filed still another patent infringeme 
suit to protect their “CA Repeate: 
ball bearing pen. 

This time they brought action again 
Gimbel Bros., Inc., and Fieldston P 
Corp., both of New York. Gimbel 
which had offered the Fieldston p 
for $5.95, promptly withdrew it, b 
continued to sell both the Eversha 
and Reynolds ball pointed pens. 


OPA SETS SCIENTIFIC TRAP 


OPA’s latest enforcement techniqu 
in Philadelphia has a Dick Tracy flavo 
It involves money marked with invisib 
ink (BW —Feb.17’45,p64) to trap cei 
ing violators, and thus far is worki 
beautifully. 

When a veteran complained that 
furniture dealer wanted a $50 bonus t 
conclude a deal on a refrigerator, OP! 
told him to pay with special bills, the 
swooped down on the dealer and too 
him to court. There an ultraviolet |am 
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Clean shaves at 80 miles per hour 


Traveling is going to be a lot 
pleasanter in the future. 

New streamlined trains will have 
most of the comforts of home, plus 
a few home doesn’t offer. 

One of the things that will make 
travel easier is rubber. Here at “U.S” 
we call it engineered rubber. ..which 
just means rubber adapted to struc- 
tural purposes by chemists, engi- 
neers and designers. 


Engineered rubber is largely re- 
sponsible for the smoother, quieter 
ride you'll enjoy. You won’t hear 
the noise... you won’t feel the 
vibration caused by the wheels or 
by the impact of other moving 
metal parts. Because rubber sci- 
entifically placed will insulate the 
railway car body from the trucks, 
generators, air conditioning units, 
and other mechanical equipment. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward” — new series of talks by the great scientists of America — 
on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony Program, CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Avenne of the Americas «+ 


Rockefeller Center «+ 


Making travel more comfortable 
is but one of many ways United 
States Rubber Company engineers 


are cooperating with equipment 
manufacturers to add new benefits 


to the products of industry. 


Serving Shrough Science 


New York 20. N. Y. 


Celax wk a 
»MARXMAN> 


Pipes for active men...rare selected 
briars fashioned into fine pipes thet 
please the eye and give years of 
smoking enjoyment. Many shapes, 
from $3.50 to $25.00. At fine stores. 


FREE BOOKL 


Shows how 
pipes are 


made... tells how to break in a pipe. 
Address Dept. 217 


»>MARXMAN> 


29 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK . NY 


LIQUIDOMETER 
Taek fosge 


~ ” 


> 


LQUIDOMETER 


‘LIQUIDS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 


+» LIQUIDOMETER 
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TO HARVEST PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS 


Master taxidermist Julius Friesser (left) tenderly puts the finishing touc 
on one of the five cows spotlighted at International Harvester Co.’s agrif 
tural exhibit to opan July 4 in Chicago’s Museum of Science & Indus 
Another craftsman (right) disproves Joyce Kilmer’s well-known dictuin ¢ 
cerning trees by concocting a lifelike model—with a loud speaker in 
branches—for rural sound effects. The exhibit, including a modern farm ho 
and a well-stocked barnyard, is designed to demonstrate the place of the f. 
in the American scene—and also International's line of farm equipm 


showed that the bills were marked 
“OPA Evidence” with a photo-lumines- 
cent compound. The dealer is now be- 
ing held in $2,500 bail for a federal 
grand jury. 

A few days later, OPA repeated the 
trick when another veteran charged that 
an auto dealer wanted 220% of the 
ceiling price for a truck, and addition- 
ally required that $280 be borrowed at 
25% interest. Hearings in this case are 
pending while OPA is _ investigating 
whether there was collusion between 
the dealer and a finance company. 


CROSLEY PRICE SET 


The first under-$1,000 automobile 
to be priced by OPA is the Crosley 
(BW—May4'46,p31), whose retail list 
quotation is $749. Excise taxes, prep- 
aration costs, and handling charges will 
bring that sum well above $800 at most 
sales points. 

The 2-door Crosley sedan, only car 
of the line on which a price has been 
asked from OPA, had no equivalent in 
1941. The deluxe sedan had a factory 
list price of $515.90 at that time, which 
grew to about $600 by the time excise 
taxes, handling charges, and other costs 
were added. 


P.S. 


“Impulse” purchases, says the Cello- 
hane Division of du Pont, accounted 
for 38% of purchases in supermarkets 


last year (as against 25% in 19 
After surveying 1,778 consumers, 
Pont concludes that “impulse” buy 
is most noticeable in candy, cal 
cookies, dehydrated fruits, dehydra 
vegetables and soups, jams, jellics, 
ishes, spreads, macaroni, spaghe 
dessert mixes, cheese, frozen foc 
crackers, pretzels, potato chips. QO, 
displays and better packaging pres 
ably are helping the trend toward st 
buying of these products. 

Consumer co-ops are planning 
major invasion of the Chicago groc 
field. After merger of various co 
groups into a citywide organization, « 
launching of a security issue, the n 
profit fraternity expects to build 
supermarkets, also expand into n 
grocery lines later on. 


Gray Dmg Stores, Inc., of Clevela 


is strengthening its position as on¢ 
the nation’s top ten drug chains by 
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quiring the ten Rutledge Drug stores O 


Akron. This is Gray’s third purchase 
an independent drug string in 


months, and brings Gray’s chain to ‘ 


units in Ohio, New York, and Pc 
sylvania. 
Letterheads 


watermarked with 


skyline of a company’s home town 4 
being introduced by Whiting-P!o 


Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis 
civic-conscious firms. 


but the company won't pu 
the time being, due to the paper s! 
age. 
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“Dallas Bon 
and “Houston Bond” are in —. 
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ABOR 


for the past decade the National 
bor Relations (Wagner) Act has been 
jer almost constant attack from man- 
nent, which has complained that 
ten-year-old law is a one-sided guar- 
e of employees’ rights to organize 
i bargain collectively, and has no 
mpensating guarantee of manage- 
at's rights. 

Board’s Scope Curtailed—Recently, 
bpite its advocates’ familiar protests 
t the act is as valid today as it was 
m years ago, and needs no revision 
\V—Jan.19'46,p98), long-time foes of 
Wagner Act made another close ap- 
ch to killing the effectiveness of 
¢ measure when they sought to deny 
the National Labor Relations Board 
nds for ———— during the year 
ting July 1. Although they failed, 
53, to pass their bill, the attempt 
rted NLRB sponsors to the fact that 
¢ act's second decade may go no 
poother than its first. 

Further evidence of this came when 
: House voted 202-134 to bar NLRB 
bm acting in representation or com- 
hint cases involving “agricultural 
ber” as defined in the Social Security 
t, a broad definition including all 
mployees engaged in handling, plant- 
i, drying, packing, packaging, proces- 
ng, freezing, grading, storing, or de- 
ering any agricultural or horticultural 
oduct. 

Canneries in Doubt—Labor was quick 
protest that a million cannery work- 
s would lose Wagner Act rights if the 
ouse rider to an appropriations bill 
asses the Senate; NLRB was less sure 
-2t it would lose jurisdiction over com- 
ercial canneries, such as those now 
volved in a California representation 
zht between A.F.L.’s Teamsters and 
',0.’s Food, Tobacco & Agricultural 
orkers (BW —Apr.6'46,p96). 

To combat the increased pressure in 
‘ongress, NLRB made quick use of its 
cath annual report, just released, to 
an that those intent on scuttling or 
iastically revising the act might un- 
ash more sweeping labor strife than 
y yet encountered. 

According to NLRB the Wagner Act 
as never intended to be a “cureal]” 
or strikes. But by removing “one of the 
binciple causes of strife—the interfer- 
pice “ employers with employee at- 
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(LRB Under Attack Again 


Congressional attempt to cut off funds fails, but scope 
board’s activities is curtailed in House. Annual report shows 
ntrend in number of unfair labor practices complaints. 


tempts to organize and bargain collec- 
tively’—the act has held labor disputes 
to a minimum, the agency contends. 
e Continuing f:ciud—In the year ended 
June 30, 1945, period covered by the 
recent report, the board handled 9,310 
new representation petitions, imcrease 
of 10.7% over the preceding year. It 
handled 2,427 unfair labor practice 
cases, a decrease of 5.7% from the pre- 
vious year. The trend in both instances 
was a continuing one—since 1935 the 
number of employers leaving to NLRB 
determination of union bargaining 
rights has increased annually, and as a 
result the number charged with unfair 
labor practices has declined each year. 
Expansion of industry into new fields 


eee, 


and tightened wartime labor condition 
combined, according to the board, to 
aid it in “achieving . . . orderly em 
ployer-employee relationship and also 
growing acceptance of the principles 
of collective bargaining.” A warning 
that widespread industrial disturbances 
would have occurred if the board had 
not been active was implicit. 

e Nearly Million Vote—Half of the 
4,919 collective bargaining elections 
during the year were held in seven major 
industries—iron and steel topping the 
list, followed by food, chemicals, elec- 
trical equipment, textiles, aircraft, and 
shipbuilding. More than 1,000,000 
workers were eligible to vote, and 
nearly 900,000 actually cast ballots at 
NLRB polls. 

Unions were rejected in only 841 
elections, or 17.1% of the total held. 
C.1.O. unions participated in 2,673 
polls, and were 71% successful. A.F 1 
unions were on 2,373 ballots, and were 
68.3% successful. Unaffiliated unions 
contested 878 elections, and were vic 
tors in 68.8% of them. In all, unions 
won bargaining rights in 4,078 elec- 
tions. 

e Sustained by Courts—Of the 2,427 
unfair labor practice cases handled dur- 
ing the year, 1,639 (67.5%) alleged dis- 


AND THE BOSS PICKED UP THE CHECK 


All smiles, William L. Batt, as host, and Clinton Golden (left) as honored 
guest, represent an unusual effort toward better labor-management relations. 
Batt, president of SKF Industries, threw the Philadelphia dinner party for the 
United Steelworkers vice-president and 300 plant foremen and stewards—to 
celebrate a new contract covering 3,000 workers. Reeling from effects of a 
strike last December, SKF workers did not participate in the January steel 
strike. A strike threat resulted, however, when the company agreed to the 


“standard” 


184¢ increase but demanded that it be subject to adjustment of 


incentive and straight hourly rates. When negotiations bogged down, Batt 
hurried to Washington, reached a compromise with Golden. 
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Packaging 
; problem ‘) 


.Grange (Ind.) plant should be requi 
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S your product handicapped for want of an appropriate package...a 
ge properly designed set-up box? Then it’s time to do something—and the 
ba sf logical first step is to get in touch with Dennison. 

\ Maybe it’s smarter styling you want, the kind that adds point-of-sale 

glamour to a new perfume. Or do you need a protective feature such as 

used to cushion a thermometer? Perhaps you’re looking for a combination 
Nog: unit, a dozen individual boxes in an easel-back display carton. 

Mee To the ingenuity Dennison displayed in 1844 when we produced the 

first domestic paper-covered box has been added a century of develop- 

| ments. Today we can offer low cost, automatic production for chain store 

PR} packages, patiently engineered special constructions, or elaborate hand- 

| finished cases for costlier merchandise. 
If your product calls for set-up boxes, you’ll know your problem will be 
approached with experience and understanding when you put it up to 


Dennisow 
| PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-created set-up boxes are helping other prominent 
raanufacturers obtain better retail displays and sales. If you 
would like to give your product the same advantage, write 
today. Dennison Manufacturing Co., 80 Ford Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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crimination in hiring or 
workers. In settling a maj 
—most of them informal): 
said it ordered 1,919 worke: n 
to remedy discriminator, ha 
and ordered 125 others re}; :¢q 
strikes caused by unfair labo 
Back pay amounting to $997 27) 
ordered paid. Company un): 
ordered disestablished in 54 ci... 

The board also revealed that :ts ¢ 
sions, when brought to a court | 
successfully withstood legal attack. J 
ing the year 66 cases were taken 
court to get enforcement orde: 
defiant employers, and NLRB \\as 
tained in 57 of them. 


Amish Aloof 


Mennonites, alse oppos 
to use of force, may ballot MBefore 
unionization. C.1.O. seeks NLfito sh 
vote at Wilson Bros. plants. Mipust be 


The National Labor Relations Bog pachin 
which has had many tough labor snfiiihes w 


to unravel in its ten-year history (; 
89), this week appeared likely to h 
another: whether 25 workers of pperati 
Amish and Mennonite faiths who 
employed by Wilson _Bros., Chic 
maker of men’s furnishings, in its 


aseS a 


ion — é 


better | 
Hot 


ne ma! 


to join a labor union. 
© Opposed to ForceAmish and M 
nonite doctrine forbids the use of fog 
Extension of this doctrine to the f. 
of modern industrial life prohibits 
devout member from belonging t 
labor union except under special co 
tions. Members of these churches hq@prove 
stubbornly to detailed observance Hyas cut 
their faiths, to such extents as weary 
beards, black clothing which they fastping 0: 
with hooks-and-eyes instead of butto 

’ and th 

ductio: 


cetyle 
eel ir 


and foregoing automobiles in favor 
the horse and buggy. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Work 
of America (C.1.0.), the union involvé 
is asking the company to consent 
holding NLRB elections in the sev 
unorganized plants among its total 
ten. 

e Management Protests—The compa carbo! 
claims that some of its subcontract 
who are already organized by Amal 
mated have served notice that uni 
wee will prevent their deliver 
urther goods unless Wilson signs 
blanket contract with Amalgamate 
The employer says the demand is f 
a contract at the seven plants witho 
waiting for an NLRB election to choo 
the bargaining agent. 

Wilson Bros. holds that it cann 
legally sign with the union until 
has evidence that its workers approvg™p Oper 
In any event, says management, 


In : 
serves 


essing 
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REDUCTION IN THE [RON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


One of a Series of Messages Showing How “The Business of Air Reduction is the Business of America” 


Skinning 
steel Billets 


with knives of flame 


before a billet of steel can be rolled 
sto sheets, the surface imperfections 
pust be removed. This is done by hot 
yachine scarfing — burning out blem- 
shes with the oxyacetylene flame. Both 
ases and equipment for this important 
eration are supplied by Air Reduc- 
jon — again serving industry to give you 
better products. 

Hot machine scarfing is just one of 
he many applications of the Airco oxy- 
}cetylene flame which helps the iron and 
teel industry speed production and im- 
wove quality. Others include machine 
yas cutting of steel to shape, oxygen tap- 
ping of blast furnaces and open hearths, 
and the use of inert gases for steel pro- 
duction and treatment. 

In a similar manner, Air Reduction 
serves ALL industry .. . from food proc- 
essing to aircraft manufacture... from 
carbonation of beverages to railroading. 


aco AiR REDUCTION 
SS" 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Operating subsidiaries: AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY © MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. © NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION © PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. © WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. © AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 


So ete PRONE 


i 


could not violate constitutional guar- 
antees of religious freedom by paki 
union membership a. condition of em- 
ployment. 

e Not Required to eoyeg aes A 


mated refuses to see itself in the light 


of an oppressor of religious freedom. 
The union points out that it alread 
holds agreements that have the full 
Ya be of the Amish and Mennonite 
churches in several localities, and 
have actually been executed by these 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Wildcats 


There seems to be a lesson worth 
learning in Akron, that some indus- 
try men are pondering. Currently, 
as for the last few weeks, Akron_ranks 
as the hottest labor spot in “the 


walkouts at Goodyear, Firestone; and 
General Tire, flurries in other com- 
panies. The rubber industry appears 
to be far ahead of the field in re- 
a to the deplorable prewar pat- 
tern of recurring strikes in violation 
of contract. The question is, why? 

One major fact significantly dis- 
tinguishes rubber manufacturing 
from other unionized mass produc- 
tion industries in the middle of 
1946. It operates under a. wage 
schedule arrived at through peaceful 
negotiations with C.1.O.’s ‘United 
Rubber Workers. Practically all the 
other important union-industry wage 
patterns resulted from strikes. The 
reasons for rubber’s peaceful —_ 
settlement, which has been widely 
envied, have been reported (BW— 
Jun.8'46,p94); now the question is 
how much that settlement is worth. 

Reluctantly, some industry observ- 
ers are reaching the unhappy conclu- 
sion that the best way to assure a 
strike-free period under a labor con- 
tract may be to precede the inaugura- 
tion of that contract with a period 
of idleness. Workers in the auto in- 
dustry, for example, seem to have 
had a bellyful of idleness as a result 
of the shutdowns forced by their 
own strikes or those of their fel- 
low unionists in supplier plants. 
Labor relations in auto manufactur- 
ing are today as stable as they've 
been at almost anytime in the last 
ten years, 

On the other hand, the rubber 
workers, employed in an industry 
that has had no major strike or 
trouble with supplier strikes since 
V-] Day, show signs of being as con- 
temptuous of contract commitments 
as they ever were. 


Casualty 


Edwin A. Lahey, columnist for the 
Chicago Daily News and other 


country. There have been wildcat. 
_editonalized writings he has come 


“lace for “remaining in line at the pay 


Knight news ts, is as intimate 
with Phili gag and with 
C.LO.’s. influential general _counsel, 
Lee Pressman, as any man inside or 
outside the labor movement. Al- 
most as a matter of course, he will 
beat every other newspaper reporter 
on- big C.1.0. stories and in his 


to reflect the Murray-Pressman point 
of view. He’s read in Washington 
and elsewhere for clews into high- 
level C.1.0. thinking. 

Considerable political importance, 
therefore, .is attached to a recent 
column in which he attacked Henry 
A. Wallace with a most un-Lahey- 
like savagery. Lahey criticized Wal- 


window in the present Administra- 
tion” while it dissipated the Roose- 
velt legacy of Pes oa “It must be 
assumed,” said Lahey, “that a job is 
the first consideration with Henry, 
and that the idealistic malarkey he 
has been giving us is just that, pe- 
riod.” Lahey’s conclusion was that 
Wallace wasn’t letting “a thing like 
principle stand in the way of remain- 
ing on the public payroll.” 

Few doubt that Lahey would be 
taking the hide off the C.I.O.’s erst- 
while political white hope if the 
C.1.0.’s attitude toward Wallace 
had not undergone a radical change. 
And without P.A.C. support Wallace 
has a dim political future. ‘Therefore, 
some reason exists for believing that 
the advancement of Wallace is one 
of the casualties of the postwar strike 
wave. 


Deception 


Those who know insist that the 
C.1.O, maritime unions were certain 
they weren’t going to strike when 
they set up soup kitchens and emer- 
gency housing ee in Os- 
tensible preparation for the care of 
striking members. This highly pub- 
licized operation, widely interpreted 
as an earnest of the unions’ serious- 
ness in fighting through their de- 
mands, was. clever public relations 
strategy, designed to build up more 
— on the government and 
orce generous concessions. 
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churches to comply with tl 
requirements. One contrac oi 
employees of the Wirk Gar. + ¢, 
at Ligonier, Ind., is typical: 
(1) Amish and Mennonit. 
required to attend union me: \o, 
(2) Money paid by membe yl 


churches as union dues goes to rt; 
designated by the churches. 

(3) In the event of a strc. y 
Amish and Mennonites are not :. ire 
to picket. 

e Other Contracts Delayed—\\ \\,, 
Bros. now has open-shop contrac! . yj 


Amalgamated covering approx::jatel 
640 workers in its main plant at Sout 
Bend, Ind., and in a smaller shop ; 
Dowagiac, Mich. The Textile W orke 
Union of America (C.1.0.) bargains fi 
company employees at Troy and C 
hoes, N. Y. 

The union says that attempted of 
ganization of workers in plants at Sh 
boygan, Wis., Crawfordsville, Ind., and 
LaGrange, Ind., has been unsuccessfi 
because of company interference. Mean 
while, the disagreement about the un 
organized plants holds up ratification 0 
a new three-year contract for the tw4 
Wilson Bros. plants where the unio 
is established. This, says the manage 
ment, is the first labor difficulty j 
Wilson Bros, 82-year history. 


Short Lines Also 


Hudson & Manhattan R.R’s 
acceptance of national rail settle 
ment ends small roads’ hope of 
special terms. 


The Hudson & Manhattan RR. 
which operates “tube” service under the 
Hudson River between New Jersey and 
New York City, last week brought to 
an end a 24-day strike of trainmen by 
reluctantly agreeing to raise wages 184¢ 
an hour in compliance with the govern- 
ment ordér by which the recent na- 
tional railroad strike was settled. 

The H. & M. agreement to give the 

full 184¢ hourly raise dimmed hopes of 
nearly 100 other minor carriers, most of 
them short-line roads, to escape provi- 
sions of the national award, which was 
directed at the major Class I carriers. 
@ More Than Local—Few in this group 
of minor roads have accepted the 184¢ 
hourly raise order. They argued, as did 
the H. & M., that it was not intended 
to apply to short-line roads, and that it 
would be financially impossible for them 
to apply it. Railroad brotherhoods took 
the position that the wage increase or- 
der should apply to all employers in 
the industry. 


When a second presidential fact-find- 
ing board was appointed—the first sat 


in the dispute between major railroads 
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East. 
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f LMOST 2,000,000 Leadership 
Youth ranging in age from 
‘@@ to 17. Youth from sound, sub- 


antial families. Youth from the 
me, apartment and farm fam- 
¢s that are America’s backbone. 
outh going to school. Youth pre- 
wing for college. Youth right 
ww considering and concerned 
ith its own future and the future 
America. Are they only a bunch 
kids, to you? 

Gentlemen of American busi- 
es, here’s the shape of things to 
me! Here are public opinion and 
blic attitude. Here’s the polit- 
tal complexion and the social 
attern that will be America. 
lere’s America’s future and its 
nmediate present. That is as 


tite for farther information to Youth Group, 
East 42nd St., New York 17; 9 West Washing- 
St., Chicago 2; 136 Federal St., Boston 10, 


M ighty Atoms 


... for... Private Enterprise 


true as true can be — as true as 
America today is the precise re- 
flection of its former youth. 
Ten to twenty years ago, 
Youth, knowing only what it 
could read in the papers, started 
on its way to manhood and 
womanhood, discontented, disil- 


‘ Jusioned, frustrated, thwarted. 


They were told America’s leader- 
ship had failed them. Ideclogists 
and politicians told them their 
only salvation was to cooperate 
and regiment. How do these 
youths of yesterday feel and act 
today? We should ask! You 
know. 

Start telling the Youth cf today 
your true story. Don’t feed them 
tripe. Tell them the romance, the 


ecoromy, the philosophy, of mass 
production. Tell them about 
American wealth creation. Tell 
them how you convert other 
nations’ luxuries into staples for 
everybody in this land. Tell them 
the secret of America’s greatness. 
Tell them about your business. 

Tell it toover 1,850,000 Leader- 
skip Youth who are now leading 
all other American Youth coast to 
cocst. Tell it to the Youth who 
have from 3 to 10 followers per 
each. Get to the leaders and you’|l 
get the followers. 

The direct pathway to the 
Leadership Youth of America is 
the Youth Group of magazines. 
The page rate is only $6,511.50. 
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ENGINEERED 
ADVERTISING 


Builds National Volume 
for GANTNER SWIMSUITS 


WIKIES und FLOATING BRA SWIMSUITS 


The national advertising of 
Gantner Wikies did more than change the swim 
suit style of America— it established the name 
“Wikies” as part of the Nation’s vocabulary. 
A client since 1931. 

There is a reason why the name “Gantner” 
appears so many times editorially in the top 
magazines, as well as in retailers’ advertise- 
ments, which collectively sway the Nation’s 
buying habits. It is part and parcel of the com- 
plete Brisacher service that reaches beyond the 
creation and placement of space advertising 
for the sales punch needed to ring sales in the 
retailer’s cash register. 

May we be of service to you? Write or tele- 
phone our nearest office. 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN 
STAFF 


ek. «2 Sy ADVERTISING 
REP Esti f 
PO DAES F ENGINEERS 


Se” ~ ESTABLISHED 
1919 


MAIN OFFICES — New York * Son Francisco * Los Angeles 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS — Hollywood 
SERVICE OFFICES — Portland * Seattle * Chicago * London, England 


| and their train personnel— + hq + 


with more than a localiz 
which 115,000 commuters \ ere : 
venienced. The position o! the 

roads was at stake. 

e “Inevitably”—The trainmey boyed 
the three-man board hear):\:s ‘ey 
for one session, at which thi. too) 
position that the 184¢ ho. 
ready had been ordered ; fy 
fact-finding was pointless. ‘| |\c } 
criticized the trainmen’s cd: jan 
the Railway Labor Act, but rep, 
that consideration of the cic “J 
inevitably to a recommendation 


the 184¢ increase be made cffect Fy 


on the H. & M. Details of the re 
mendation followed exactly those of 
original board’s proposal. © 

In effect, this means that just as s 
steel fabricators were bound by 
U. S. Steel wage increase, and‘; 
machine shops by the pattern of a 
motive pay boosts, the short-line 1 
stand little chance of winning 
special consideration. 


No Moses Cour 


Exodus from C.I.O. un 
proves a flop, but it awake 
interest in contest betwe 
right- and left-wing groups. 


Ralph E. Moses, who attempted 
lead a right-wing exodus of mem 
from the Dayton (Ohio) Local 80 
United Electrical, Radio & Mac 
Workers (C.I.O.) into the Internati 
Brotherhood of Electrical Wor 
(A.F.L.), failed in his coup (BW- 
15’46,p76) but probably set the sf 
for further tests of strength betw 
the right and left in C.1.O. union 
e U.E. Claims Gain—Moses had as 
associate Ben R. Cromwell, who 
signed May 5 as president and finan 
secretary of Local 801 after denounc 
the leadership of U.E. as Commun 
The two succeeded in signing up © 
2,000 of a possible 14,000 workers ¢ 
ing an intensive A.F.L.-backed 
paign at Local 801’s Frigidaire pl 
stronghold. Resignations and drive w 
strategically timed to coincide with 
ten-day “escape” period in U.E.’s o 
tract. 

U.E., which claimed 8,000 memt 
at Frigidaire a to the May 5 flare 
reported a slight gain in members 
during its counterdrive against 
Moses-Cromwell reyolt, announ¢ 
that 491 Frigidaire employees resig 
from U.E. during the escape period, 
755 nonunion workers joined. 

e Repercussions Heard—Moses 

Cromwell reported themselves “sa 
fied” with their success in setting Wf 
nucleus for further work at Frigida 
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Some of the many advantages 
of Gas and Modert/ Gas Equipment 


When the operator turns on the Gas control, he knows that 
this modern fuel will go to work at once, evidence of its 
denendability. 


No matter what special conditions obtain in your 
plant, Gas will be found the most versatile fuel. 
It is adaptable to any problem in heat treating 
there is Gas equipment to meet any situation in 

the application of-heat industrially. 


Gas equipment is the easiest to introduce to any 
production system. Gas works with or without a 
furnace; there is no other source of heat for plant 


operation that can surpass this modern fuel in sim- 
plicity of equipment, yet do such a successful iob. 


For the benefit of the established enterprise or the new 
venture, it is well to know that Gas and Gas equipment 
require, usually, only minimum capital investment. That 
is because Gas equipment is modest in first cost, depend- 
able, versatile in application, simple to utilize, economical 
to operate and requires no investment in stored fuel. The 
Representative of your local Gas Company is always 

available for consultation on any industrial problem 

requiring heat. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


. 


NICOTINE 


and see! 


Throat-irritating nicotine and tars are 
removed from cigarette smoke by the 
scientific principle of condensation in 
the radiator of the Kirsten Cigarette 
Holder . . . no messy filters . . . no 
gadgets. Residues are quickly and thor- 
oughly removed with the built-in ram- 
rod. There’s a handy ejector too ... 
no need to handle cigarette stubs. 


Kirsten Pipe Co., Dept. 328, Seattle 
Kirsten Pipe Lid., Vancouver. C 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED 
CIGARETTE. HOLDER 


Give Orders ... Ask Questions 
Get Action . .. with FLEXIFONE! 
Push a button and talk -- vou instantly 
reach key men and departments! New 
streamlined stvling—latest electronic 
features. For free FLEXIFONE folder, 
write Dept. B- 50, Operadio Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, Il. 


oPERADIo 
FLEXIF ONE 


da INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS < ' 


% 


—— ne ee 


Ralph E. Moses (right) and Ben Cromwell: Their coup to take C.I.O. Fr 
aire workers into the A.F.L. failed, but they'll continue to fight the left- 


but there was little likelihoud that 
major inroads are to be expected in 
Local $01 ranks. Members recently 
ratified a new two-year contract, voted 
confidence in their new officers. 
While the situation in Local 801 was 
quieting down, repercussions continued 
to be heard from other sharply divided 
ow locals, particularly the important 
Local 601 at the East Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
and locals in New York, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis. In these, however, there 
was general agreement that the Moses- 
Cromwell maneuver was aimed at the 
wrong objective—secession from U.E. 
instead of a slower mobilization of 
strength to recapture the international 
union for right-wing forces. 
Disagreement with the Moses-Crom- 
well bolt to A.F.L. was behind refusal 
of right-wing C.1.O. leaders in Dayton 
to give even moral support to the duo. 
Instead the right-wing joined in C.LO. 
unity appeals repudiating Moses. 
e Job for Carey?—Prominently men- 
tioned as the rallying name for a re- 
surgent right-wing bid for leadership 
of U. E. at the union’s fall convention 
is James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer 
of C.1.0., an avowed anti-Communist 
who was defeated for reelection as U.E. 
president in 1941 by Albert J. Fitzger- 
ald. Although Fitzgerald has not been 
listed as Communist or “fellow  trav- 
eler,” opposition to his politically ex- 
pedient collaboration with U.E.’s 
extreme leftists has been gathering. 
Meanwhile, other C.I.O. local unions 
have been paying new attention to 


political colorations in their top leader- 


ship since Philip Man C.1.0." 
ident, laid down the wa on Cong 
nists in C.1.O. unions—protecting 
right to membership but denying t 
union control—in his statement of p 
at the Steelworkers’ annual conven 
recently (BW—May25’46,p89). 

© Leftist Displaced—When the C 
Steelworkers’ Local 2603 at the Be 
hem Steel plant at Lackawanna. 
held its election this month, 
campaign literature urged the men 
ship “to heed the voice of the [C: 
Steelworkers’] convention” by displa 
leftist Russ De Pasquale as presi 
and electing instead Bill Hu: 
brother of Lackawanna’s mayor. Hu 
was elected. 


PART-TIME BOSSES 


Employees who hold supervison 
sitions on a temporary or part-time | 
may vote in collective bargaining 
tions for nonsupervisory workers i 
more than half of their time is s 
in supervisory work, the National Li 
Relations Board ruled this week. 

Year-round employees of Hunt Fo 
Inc., a Salem (Ore.) fruit and veget 
packer, are upgraded to supervi 
jobs during the five- to six-weck | 
essing season and given authority to 
and fire production workers. U 
ordinary NLRB rules, this would 1 
them ineligible to vote in election 

name a bargaining agent for produc 
workers. But NLRB ruled that 
usual exclusion should not apply, 
at the end of the season “supervi 
revert to their old jobs. 


S 
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**Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


3S 


armless words? Sometimes, yes. But danger- 
: | ous to the life of your business when em- 
ployees “juggle” figures, “pad” expense accounts, 
“lift” valuable merchandise, “dip” into the till. 


Today, with crime increasing, you cannot afford 
to take chances. More than ever, your company 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding 
not only protects your company but also builds 


U. 8S. FK. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate : 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


go 


FIFTIETH'*, 
Be. YEAR 4 
\usselfrrese7 


a o Harmless Words f 


employee morale by providing a tangible “clean 
bill of health.” 

Mail the coupon below for your free copy of “1001 
Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays the 
average male and female embezzler . . . gives the 
facts behind many typical cases of employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your complimentary copy of 


**1001 Embezzlers”’ today. 


2 as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


USFSGN 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unrrep States Fiveurry & Guaranty Co. 
133 E. Repwoop STREET 
Battimore 3, Mp. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “1001 
Embezzlers.” 


LOSS 


fo INCREASE CAPACITY 
OF STORAGE FACILITIES 


Big loads, heavy loads — weighing 6,000 to 
18,000 pounds —tiered swiftly, safely to 
height of 25 feet with ROSS Heavy Duty 
LIFT TRUCKS. That’s just one of the many 
ways ROSS can reduce your handling 
costs, increase your plant’s efficiency! Let 
our engineers show you how the ROSS 
System of heavy duty Lift Trucks and 
Straddle Carriers will easily tie in with your 
present handling methods. 


Rely on The ROSS System... built to handle 
your BIG, BULKY, HEAVY LOADS .. Write 
for comprehensive ROSS BOOK Bw-266 


Truman on Spot 


Hobbs labor regulatig 
bill put President between + 
conflicting fires of union; 
congressional sponsors. 


When, in March, 1942, 
Supreme Court condoned a: 
teamsters’ union practice of fo 
employment of “guide” drive 
trucks entering New York City, 
sional pressure began to build 
elimination of a labor union ex 
in the 1934 antiracketeering act 
which the teamsters were prosecute 
e Uncomfortable Spot—Last wee} 

a four-year fight, the Hobbs bill (BW 
Jun.22’46,p5), a measure designed 
bring unions under the 1934 act, final 
worked its way through the legislati 
hoppers, and went to President Truma 
It was evident immediately that for t 
second time in recent weeks the Pr 
ident was caught uncomfortably } 
tween opposing fires. 

Labor hurriedly protested the “gra 
danger” of the bill and called for a prd 
idential veto; congressional sponso 
were equally vociferous in urging sign 
ture. But regardless of his decision, the 
was no.doubt that—just as in the rece 
Case bill episode (6W—Jun.15'46,p1 
—the President was bound to be cri 
icized by one set of partisans. 

The Hobbs bill was drafted and i 
troduced by Rep. Sam Hobbs of Al 
bama in early days of the 1943 sessic 
of Congress and was first passed the 
by the House. The Senate at that tin 
did not concur. Although the bill co 
tinued to show signs of life, it did n 
break out into the open again until la! 
December, when, in the midst of nj 
tional labor disturbances, it was pushe 
through the House. It was prompt! 
bottled up in the Senate Judiciary Con 
mittee. 

e Surprise Move—Last week the con 
mittee released the bill to the Senat 
floor in a surprise move. Before lab 
opponents of the measure could mob 
lize their full attack forces, the Senat 
approved the exact House version of th 
bill by a voice vote, without debate anq 
with no audible dissents. Only hou 
before the action was taken, all men 
bers of the Senate had been urged b 
C.1.O. telegrams to defeat the propos4 
if it should come to a vote this sessiot 

Just what actually is covered by th 
Hobbs bill probably will not be knowg 
without federal court interpretations. 

Basically, the bill provides penaltie 
up to 20 years’ imprisonment and fine 
up to $10,000 for interference with th 


THE RREDRS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


movement of goods in interstate com 
merce “by robbery or extortion, © 
by violence, threats, coercion, or intim 
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Notonly “who” makes them go’round-—but “what.” 
For back of that stroller—speeding it through many 
phases of production and distribution— were orders, 
receipts, requisitions, invoices, and a lot of other 
forms... probably UARCO forms. 

For every phase of every business—from the pur- 
chasing of raw materials to the retailing of the 
finished product—correct forms are essential to the 
speed, efficiency and control of single and multiple 
business operations. 

The design and application of these correct busi- 
ness forms is UARCO’s job. They’ve been at it a 
long time, and their advice has avoided many head- 


aches. UARCO can help you evaluate the methods 
and forms you're using now—can determine the 
advisability of combining several forms and cutting 
the cost of routine handling work. Whatever your 
business— whatever its size—if it requires business 
forms, it will pay you to make sure they're designed 
for efficiency. 

Call your UARCO representative today. Without 
any cost or obligation on your part, he’ll make a 
careful analysis of your present forms . .. perhaps 
his suggestions for improvement will save you 
hundreds of dollars. So call-or write today. VARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


UARCO 


BUSINESS FORMS 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 


HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


Qd. 30% to 63% savings on printed and 


Q. But does it take a high- priced composi- 


| or this about composing in all 


Q. But how does Vari-Typer cut printing 


Q. Sounds good. Where can I learn more? 


LL wae eam aenmewaawes 


30-second QUIZ 


that may save you HOURS 


. ld BUG MONEY, too! 


duplicated work? Fantastic! 


Yes. But thousands of firms are doing 
it -- by composing forms, bulletins, 
reports, price lists, house organs 
-- on Vari-Typer*. 


tor to run it? 


eNo! Your office typist operates Vari- 
Typer. 


modern languages? A different machine 
for each language, I suppose. 


«Certainly not! One Vari-Typer -- any 
Vari-Typer -- composes in any modern 
language. Look: English, Spanish, 
Russian, French...hundreds of type 
styles and sizes, too! One Vari-Typer 
handles all. 


costs? 


e You cut out expensive type-setting 
completely. On duplicated work you 
save paper, ink, stencils, collating 
time. Vari-Typer gets up to twice as 
much text on a page as a standard 
typewriter. And you often get your 
finished job before you could see type- 
set proofs! 


e It is good...and there’s lots more in 
the 3-color-16 page booklet “ Vari- 
Typer, aNew Tool for Business”. It's 
free! Send coupon to Dept. BW-6. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and 
foreign countries. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP 


333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. NEW YORK 14.68 Y 


Send me “ Vari-Typer, a New Tool i] 
for Business’’. f 

i 
Name .... a! ee ee A 
Company ~......... — : 
600068 csneenn= H 
| a State : 
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dation. The penalties apply equally to 
“whoever conspires with another or 
with others, or acts in concert with 
another or with others” and to “who- 
ever attempts or participates in an at- 
tempt” to obstruct, delay, or affect in- 
terstate commerce. 

e Provision Voided—The Hobbs bill 
also eliminates the 1934 provision that 
nothing in the measure is to be con- 
strued so as “to impair, diminish, or in 
any manner affect the rights of bona 
fide labor organizations in lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate acts thereof,” 
the basis of the Supreme Court action 
in the 1942 teamsters case. 

The bill retains its provision that 
“nothing in this act shall be construed 
to repeal, modify or affect” a number 
of existing federal laws, including the 
National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act, which safeguards labor’s rights to 
strike and. picket. 

House and Senate sponisors argued 
that this is ample guarantee that labor's 
legitimate rights will not be impaired. 
Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. disagreed. 
A.F.L.’s President William Green urged 
a presidential veto because: (1) “By 
implication at least, the act makes it a 
felony to strike and to picket peace- 
fully”; (2) “The bill is susceptible of 
broad, dangerous interpretations by the 
courts”; and (3) “If the bill becomes 
law, widespread discontent and unrest 
will prevail within the ranks of labor.” 
e Revision Refused—Earlier, when the 
provisions of the Hobbs bill were writ- 
ten into the Case bill as an amendment, 
President Truman singled. out this 
argument for mention in his veto mes- 
sage. He expressed “full accord with 
the objectives which the Congress here 
had in mind,” but called fer rephrasing 
to make clear “in express terms that 
[the bill] does not make it a felony to 
strike and picket peacefully, and to 
take other legitimate and concerted 
action.” 

Congress refused to make such a re- 
vision. Elimination of just such a -pro- 
vision in the 1934 bill had been the 
objective of its entire, long fight since 
1942. 


BREWER UNION GOES CLO. 


The United Brewery, Flour, Cereal & 
Soft Drink Workers of America will 
affiliate with C.1.O. as the result of a 
22,933-to-19,241 vote among its §5,- 
000 members. The 60-year-old union 
has been independent since its with- 
drawal from A.F.L. after a jurisdictional 
dispute led to its suspension in 1941. 
Dissenters preferred continued inde- 
pendent status to C.I.O. 

Executive officers urged C.1.0. affilia- 
tion after a petition to A.F.L. for re- 
affiliation brought terms from the fed- 
eration which would have turned a large 
percentage of the union’s membership 


FUTURE—STORY 


Named to head a new division on 
ternational labor affairs in the U. 
Dept. of Labor, David A. Mor 
recently appointed Assistant Sec 
tary of Labor, can expect a troubl 
future due to the sharp rift betwe 
AF .L. and C.I.O. on foreign issug 
Morse, formerly general counsel f 
the National Labor Relations Boa 
got his foreign background as a lie 
tenant colonel assigned to U. 

Group Councils in Italy, Englan 
France, and Germany. As an attorn 
in private practice in Newark, N. 
in 1939, Morse had as one of his pri 
cipal clients C.I.O.’s internationa 
minded Sidney Hillman. 


over to other A.F.L. affiliates (BW 
Apr.13’46,p83). 

Under C.1.0.’s offer, now accepte 
practically the entire membership 
the union will remain intact. It wi 
also gain some locals which C.1.O. ha 
already organized in a number of di 
tilleries. 

The Brewery Workers Union » 
organized in 1886 and joined A. 
the following year. Jurisdiction 
troubles within the federation can 
to a head when the International Brot 
ethood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, \\ ar 
housemen & Helpers sought jurisdictio 
over drivers of brewery delivery truck 
and the brewers objected. Previous| 
it had been embroiled from time 
time with A.F.L.’s carpenters, opera 
ing engineers, and firemen and vile 
over jurisdiction in breweries and mill 

The Brewery Workers will be th 
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EXP ANI 
and air 
for imp 
to its in 
Channe 


if you are interested in 


MARKET AREAS... 


note the 3 markets 


you reach profitably from 
THE MISSISSIPPE VALLEY—where over 40% of 


the nation’s retail sales are made. Your plantin New 
Orleans is at the gateway to this richest valley in the 
world, reached easily and economically by major 


rail lines and barge lines. 


LATIN AMERICA—whose businessmen feel natural kinship with 
New Orleans and like to do business here. They have made this 
city-port first source of supply for varied types of manufactured 
products. Newly added air lines and steamship facilities give 
New Orleans extra competitive advantages. 


WEW TRADE-PROMOTING FACILITIES in New Orleans for you 
to use: International Trade Mart and International 
House are two non-profit organizations that will put 
you in closer touch with customers around the world. 


OPPORTUNITIES NOW FOR THESE INDUSTRIES: Nearby raw 


materials, natural resources, and recent scientific devel- 
Te . Pp opments make New Orleans a logical manufacturing 

EXPANDING WORLD MARKETS linked Spe this oe by sea location for industrial chemicals, foods, furniture, building 

and air—are all part of the New Orleans ‘trade area.” 2nd port materials. Write Greater New Orleans, Inc.,or the New 

for imports, 5th for exports, New Orleans will be of greater service Orleans Association of Commerce, for full and confiden- 

o its industries with completion of Foreign Trade Zone, Tidewater tial information relative to your business. 

Channel, and other planned improvements. . 


. 


GREATER NEW ORLEANS, INC.—NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HOWTO RUNA 
) TEMPERATURE 


(RIGHT OUT THE WINDOW!) 


**SUMMER SLUMP’’ 
won't knock the starch 
out of your production 
curve this year! Not if 
you put in afew R & M 
Exhaust Fans that keep 
shop men hoton the job 
—cool under the collar. 
Easy to install, a cinch 
to maintain, and more 
reasonable than you've 
probably imagined. 


+ meet Mgnt 


OFFICE WORKERS 
stay alert, on their toes— 
when an R & M Air Cir- 
culator lets them think 
about accounting instead 
of Alaska. Even such 
cool, comfortable, con- 
centrating folks as yours 
will hear the quitting 
bell. But they'll be work- 
ing when it rings. You'll 
see! 


} EXECUTIVES, too, have so much to remember 
that they'd like to forget the heat. For them, 
there’s nothing finer than an R & M De Luxe 
Fan. Your R & M distrib- 
utor can help with your 
“summer slump” prob- 
lem. For his name and 
free fan literature, write: 
J Robbins & Myers, Inc., 

ie Fan Sales Division, Spring- 
y field, Obio; or Brantford, 
Ontario, 
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second former A.F.L. uni 
with C.I.O. in recent we 
the Amalgamated Lith 
America (BW—Mayll’ a 
other, the International . 
chinists, is continuing o; 
pendent course. 


Labor Chaplains 


Virginia dispute foc 
attention on role of minis 
working with A.F.L, CI 
Southern Methodists object. 


Catholic Church interest in | 
affairs, translated into action in in 
trial centers which also are Cat 
strongholds, is an accepted fact 
generally arouses little adverse comn 
Recently, however, what was widel 
terpreted as a move by the Metha 
Church to establish a policy of 
union participation in labor rela 
excited protests throughout the cres¢ 
of southern states in which Amer 
Methodism had its beginnings. 
e Alarm—Two Methodist ministers, 
Rev. Charles C. Webber and the } 
Nelson H. Cruickshank, were assig 
by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of 
New York Methodist area, as “cl 
lains to labor” for, respectively, C. 
and A.F.L. The Rev. Mr. Wet 
stepped immediately into an active 
as an organizer for the union in 
“Operation Dixie.” Although he 
repudiated in southern Metho 
churches which decried the linkin; 
church and union work, his appointm 
posed a disturbing question in 
strongly Methodist South: Has 
Methodist Church started moving 
ward a prounion policy which a lq 
percentage of its nearly 4,000,000 so 
em members are unwilling to acce 

The situation now threatens to 
before the 1948 general conferenc 
the Methodist Church. But in real 
no new prounion policy has been est 
lished, and while further assignme 
of chaplains to labor are not impossil 
they are unlikely. 

e Regular Procedure—Under Metho 

procedure the bishop who presides 0 

an area, or conference, annually ass 
ministers to pastorates or, with the 

proval of delegates to his yearly mc 
ings, to work outside the church ju 
diction without forfeiting ministe 
status. For example, a minister, on 
quest, may be assigned as professor 
a nonsectarian college if the confcrci 
approves the request and it is accep 
by the bishop. There are no geograj 
ical limits; an assignment may, 4 
often does, carry the minister outs 
the bounds of his own conference. 

The Rev. Mr. Webber was assig! 
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How a concrete floor 
Sr UG cad tsaeh Come oe leet 


quality job. 


® 
DT 0 d U C t | 0 i C 0 S$ t S And be sure to let your Lehigh dealer assist 


you with any construction job you under- 
take. He can tell you what type of Lehigh 
Cement will best suit your particular re- 
quirement . . . that concrete made with 
Lehigh Early Strength can often be made 
ready for service overnight. Consult him! 
He'll be glad to discuss details with you at 
any time. 


A factory floor of concrete is the most 
efficient heavy-duty floor you can get. It 
withstands machinery vibrations, speeds ma- 
terials handling, is easy to keep clean, and 
endures indefinitely. That means safer work- 
ing conditions, increased production at 
lower unit cost. 


What’s more, you can start at once to re- 
place war-worn factory floors, foundations 
or heavy machinery bases, according to 


present building controls. When you do, 
* ALLENTOWN, PA. 


* CHICAGO, ILL. 


HIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY OO en 


The 


A. BC, 


of 


PUTS 


and 


CALLS 


New and Informative Booklet 


on Request 


GODNICK & SON 
Members Put & Call Bkrs & Dirs Assn, Inc. 
30 Bread Street, N. ¥. 4 


HAneover 2-3822 


THIS FLOOR Says 
“COME RIGHT IN, PLEASE” 


N all kinds of retail establishments, color- 

ful Moultile floor designs can be ingeni- 
ously used to attract customers ... to guide 
them inside . . . and to set off merchandise 
displays. Moultile offers many other advan- 
tages: foot-easy resiliency, quiet. ease of 
maintenance and rock-bottom economy. 
Write today for samples to: THOS. MOULD- 
ING FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker 
Drive. Chicago (1) Ill. 


THOS. MOULDING 


Flexible—Reinforced 
MASTER ASPHALT TILE 


from year to year as executive secretary 
of the privately financed Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, with 
headquarters in New York City. Some 
time ago he requested permission of the 
liberalaninded New York conference of 
the church to work directly in the field 
of labor. Since he desired to retain his 
status as a minister, instead of exercis- 
ing his option of resigning he asked and 
got two-thirds approval from his con- 
terence for a plan whereby he could, as 
a minister, work directly in the labor 
movement. 

e Storm Centers—Another minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Cruickshank, received a simi- 
lar designation, to become social insur- 
ance analyst for the A.F.L. Both min- 
isters remain under their pastoral oath, 
but are not supported by the church. 
Their assignments call for payment by 
their private employers. 

There was nothing new or startling 
in the procedure, except that labor 
unions were concerned and that the 
Rev. Mr. Webber became a storm cen- 
ter in one of C.1.O.’s bitterest organiz- 
ing fights in Virginia, where Methodist 
thinking differs strongly from that in 
New York. 

The United Packing House Workers 
(C.1.0.) ran into opposition not only 
from management but also from the 
community of Smithfield (pop. 1,500) 
when it sought to organize 113 em- 
ployees of P. D. Gwaltney, Jr., & Co., 
—— of Smithfield hams (BW — 

lay5’45,p56). The Rev. Mr. Webber, 

although working with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and as Vir- 
ginia C.I.0.-P.A.C. director, was called 
in to aid U.P.H.W. 
e “Conspiracy”—The minister found 
the doors of the influential Methodist 
church closed to him when he sought 
to speak. He then addressed two Negro 
Baptist gatherings, protesting against 
the abridgement of freedom of speech 
“within church institutions, social in- 
stitutions, and industrial institutions” 
of Smithfield. 

When the Gwaltney drive reached a 


‘National Labor Relations Board collec- 


tive bargaining election, C.1.O. was 
beaten 85 to 27. The union filed an im- 
mediate protest against “a company 
and community conspiracy” in violation 
of the Wagner Act. It charged, among 
other things, that the Smithfield news- 
paper issued an extra edition to an- 
nounce that “Smithfield Defeats 
C.1.0.,” and that union representatives, 
including the Rev. Mr. Webber, had 
been refused opportunity to address 
groups to whom management’s argu- 
ments had free access. 

eTwo Views—Meanwhile, southern 
Methodist groups protested the labor 
chaplain appointments and promised a 
fight to prevent any further designa- 
tions. Their position was supported by 
A.F.L.’s southern director, Saale i. 


Googe, who announced tha: 
30 years had opposed putti: 
on the: payroll of industr: 
tions. 

C.1.0., taking the opp 

announced that it was 
closer cooperation between « 
labor through fellowship g: 
fellowship organized in At 
was the 75th to be establi 
nationwide campaign. Furth: 
progressing in New Orleans u 
G. Ramsey of Columbus, ©) 
conducts the program for C.1.() 
e New Orleans Flurry—New (rile 
also was witnessing a flurry of exci 
ment over a church-and-labor c.impa 
against a “freedom to work” |cvislat 
proposal to bar closed shops. Newspay 
advertising placed by the Catholic Arq 
diocesan Committee for Social Acti 
urged that the state “must not |cgal 
injustice” by passing the bills, and 
minor dissent followed from a num 
of Catholic laymen. 

Another advertisement, which claim 
to be a protest against the anticlos 
shop bill by “the combined churches 
Louisiana,” was answered by an ; 
nouncement that Baptist, Presbyteria 
Methodist, Episcopal, Disciples 
Christ, Evangelical, and Nazare 
churches, forming a state interchur 
commission, had taken no such acti 
and would not. 


P.S. 


C.1.0.’s electrical workers union 
appealing conviction of nine membe 
of its Pratt & Whitney local for pick 
ing private homes of company offici 
in West Hartford, Conn. Calling t 
picketing “‘a studied plan to intimida 
and humiliate” occupants of priva 
homes, Town Court Judge Harrison | 
Schofield fined pickets $250 each, gay 
them suspended six-month jail seq 
tences. Home picketing also has bee 
declared illegal in Detroit (BW—M: 
25’46,p94) and has been broken up i 
other cities where it has been tricd o1 
as a new Strike pressure device. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has a 
nounced a new holiday plan for hour! 
paid employees, giving them a week 
paid vacation from Dec. 24 to Jan. 
annually in addition to the two-wec 
paid vacation already provided for a 
employees who have completed on 
year of service. Northrop’s plan has 
dual aim: to boost employee morale; 
eliminate the generally low-producti 
Christmas-New Year holiday period. 

A variation of profit-sharing plans ha 
been announced by Sargent & Green 
leaf Co., Rochester, in which employee 
share monthly in distribution of 10% 
of net profits, before state and federa 
taxes. In accepting the new plan, work 
ers agreed on elimination of incentiv4 
programs previously in effect. 
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With the Paris conference proving as indecisive as anticipated, the 
U. S. is going ahead with plans to organize and give economic strength to 
the part of Europe where it is influential. 


The British loan ($3,750,000,000) will be passed by the House in a weiter 
of last-minute legislation before adjournment of Congress. 


Its passage will touch off a wave of British equipment-buying which 
has been held up during the nine months that the loan has been debated. 

Probably a third of the credit will be spent directly in the U. S., with 
the bulk of the orders to be placed in the next twelve months. 


But because heavy machinery is importantly involved, deliveries will 
spread over several years. 


. 
Washington's confirmation of the loan will provide the tipoff for a fresh 
wave of activity by the International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. 
Don’t overlook the fact that it will still be a year after the loan is 
approved before pounds and dollars will be freely exchangeable. 


Nevertheless, with western Europe’s currencies linked to the pound, 
and the pound supported by the loan and future Bretton Woods aid, the 
international trade outlook is importantly stabilized. 


® 
Unrestricted buying by private firms cannot be expected for some time. 


All Britain’s food and cotton—two major import items—will be bought 


by special government agencies on a bulk basis, and then distributed locally 
through private business channels operating inside Britain under government 
supervision. 

And, at least until Britain proves its ability to create a large volume 
of foreign exchange through soaring exports, all major foreign orders will 
be licensed by London, with a mixture of government agencies and private 
importers handling the actual placing of the orders with individual firms— 
both in the U. S. and in other supplying countries. 

More than the general, worldwide shortage of dollars is responsible for 
this insistence on controlled buying on the part of many of our biggest cus- 
tomers. 

With France already scouring the U. S. market for $1 billion of equip- 
ment (BW—Jun.22'46,p97)—much of it in the same lines soon to be sought 
by the British—the competition for supplies tends to force foreign purchasers 
to bargain as single units in the hope of winning more favorable terms or 
quicker delivery. 

In addition, Belgium, the Netherlands, China, possibly India, and much 
of Latin America will soon join the lineup for U. S. supplies. 

Despite Washington’s avowed determination to break down as quickly 
as possible this wartime habit of bulk buying by governments, most of the 


major deals in the next year will be handled on a centralized basis. 
e 


Washington's new determination to take the lead in reviving business 
among the western powers, since Moscow persistently refuses to cooperate 
on a one-world basis, has already started a chain of repercussions. 


The long-discussed $1 billion loan for the U. S. S. R. is being shelved, 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continues 


BUSINESS WEEK at least for the present, and Congress will not be pressed to provide before 
JUNE 29, 1946 oieanement an additional $1,250,000,000 of capital for the Export-Import 

With no Russian loan imminent, the $90 million Polish loan in abeyance, 
and a steady flow of repayments flowing into Ex-lm Bank coffers, the bank 
will operate for the rest of the year within the limits of the half billion dollars 


of still unpledged capital. 


Though some private bankers continue to protest the political motives 
behind Ex-Ilm Bank loans, capital losses to date are at enviably low levels 
and political factors are being minimized in pending deals. 

Note that the $500 million loan long earmarked for China is being 
handed out on an individual project basis, rather than as a blank check offer 
to buy Nanking’s cooperation (BW—Jun.22’46,p7). . 

The realization is spreading in both political and business circles that pointer 
Gen. Marshall’s job of trying to unite Nationalist and Communist China wes 
will require many years of stabilizing work in both areas through the con- * up 
certed efforts of management engineers and technicians as well as a steady 
flow of supervised credits. ey 

" 

The British continue to push their drive for world markets, with many 

moves which should be carefully noted by U. S. executives. 


The general trend toward centralized selling by entire industries won 
a new recruit this week when manufacturers of scientific and surgical sup- 
plies formed a selling agency to be known as Scientific Exports of Gt. Britain, 
Ltd., locally labeled SCIEX. 

Group-selling possibilities have already been investigated by an advance 
scouting expedition in India, the Middle East, Latin America, and several 
countries in western Europe. 


& 

Belying the report that trade behind Europe’s iron curtain has been 
usurped by Moscow, British manufacturers of electrical equipment excitedly 
announced this week that they had landed an order from Finland worth more 
than $10 million. 

On the other hand, the same group of manufacturers was torced to 
acknowledge that it had lost a Danish equipment order to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s well-known Skoda Works. 


~ * ; 

hy Despite earlier rumors that British rubber interests would support a Poe 

He cartel demand for 35¢ rubber during the present period of world shortage bhein 
i. (BW—Jun.1'46,p7), more realistic members of the cartel have won their 
Al argument and the new price for natural rubber has been set at 23/2¢ a Ib. 


This is still well above the current price of 18¥2¢ for synthetic (which 
needs a two-cent differential to cover higher fabricating costs), and leaves 
American producers in a relatively secure position (page 20). 

BS é 
Britain’s up-and-coming synthetic fiber manufacturing firm of Court- 
aulds is out to capture the U.S. market for its new FNF high-speed knit- 
ting machine. 


#3 Already in production with a planned output in 1948 of 800 units, 
Courtaulds will introduce the new machine in New York in October, will offer 
a | PAGE 108 it to textile manufacturers at £1,500 (approximately $6,000). 
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an British Cotton Mills Live? 


That is question underlying modernization proposals by 
ad of Trade committee. Obsolescence and labor dearth have 
inated Lancashire as formidable contender in world market. 


LONDON-—Britain’s vaunted cotton 
tile industry is slowly dying. Its 
may be saved by drastic economic 
gery, but any hope of making it a 
nidable competitor in the world 
set which it dominated for so long 
jim indeed. 

That is the conclusion which must 
drawn from a recent report by the 
yton Working Party, a committee 
winted by the Board of Trade to 
mose the industry’s ills. Employers, 
ers, and independent members 
ue up the group, which is one of 15 


ADE FAIRS REVIVE 


ith Europe’s industries slowly reviv- 
, trade fairs are again thriving 
oughout the continent. Patriarch 
them all, the Leipzig fair (above 
) this year showed a wide range 
items—including motorcycles— 
| being made largely for reparations 
the Russians, while in Moscow 
ove right) the Soviets featured post- 
t refrigerators and gas ranges man- 
wctured in a former aircraft plant. 
test to open, the Paris fair (right), 
ich closed at midmonth, proved 
‘of the largest in its history, with 
ne 4,500 displays from eleven coun- 
. And 150,000 to 200,000 visitors 
y crowded in to see tractors, pre- 
icated housing, as well as food 
Kucts and luxury items. 
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appointed to explore various segments 
of the British economy. 

e In Disagreement—The Cotton Work- 
ing Party has come up with specific 
recommendations for meeting rising 
costs and shortage of labor, but—even 
with the threat of nationalization in 
the background—members of the indus- 
try are by no means agreed on methods 
for their salvation. 

For manufacturers in other coun- 
tries, who may be rejoicing over the 
elimination of British competition, the 
plight of the industry should be a grim 


lesson in what the dry rot of obsoles 
cence can do. 

Although British textiles have not 
yet been tapped for nationalization, the 
private enterprise which will tackle the 
industry’s problems will be of the new 
British type, with industry-wide com- 
mittees and government groups sitting 
in judgment on private management's 
decisions—and disagreements. 
eAn Obsolete Plaat—What cotton 
faces, as emphasized in the report, is an 
obsolete plant, a shortage of labor, and 
a lack of financial reserves to modernize 
the first in order to help relieve the 
second. 

Cotton spinning, which has been 
done in the U. S. on fully automatic 
ring spindles for over a generation, is 
still carried on in England predomi 
nantly on the slow mule spindles. 

Only 4% to 5% of British looms are 
automatic, whereas 95% of American 
weaving equipment is of that type 
An investigation in 1930 revealed that 
most of the machinery in 70% of the 
British plants surveyed was more than 
20 years old (and reequipment since 
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RAILROAD BRIDGES—TO ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


In France, where war-blasted transportation lines have ofered a major obstacle 
to recovery, railroad schedules are getting back to normal again—even though 
the rails are temporary in spots and rolling stock is still limited. Typical of the 
provisional wood and steel railroad bridges now in everyday use is the 2,000-ft. 
span (above) over the Loire near Nantes, which pinch-hits for the bombed-out 
masonry viaduct (right). Only three of the original 16 arches could be salvaged 
—and these only by anchoring them to the river bank with cables. Plans for 
rebuilding the masonry span are already under way, and the new bridge, a 
replica of the old, is scheduled to be completed sometime in 1947. 


that time has not been on any large 
scale). 

e Labor Shortage—Until recently, the 
British managed to stay ahead in the 
werld market, despite their inefficient 
production techniques, by reason of a 
plentiful supply of labor at relatively 
cheap wages. But this condition no 
longer persists. In fact, as a result of 
the wartime dislocation of labor, and 
the industry’s postwar failure to regain 
its former employees or to recruit new 
ones, cotton now faces an acute labor 
shortage. 

Compared to a force of 390,000 in 
1939 and a peak force of 528,000 in 
1924, operatives now number a scant 
230,000 and may shrink as low as 200,- 
000. To hold the workers that remain, 
—— have had to rise. 

e Requirements—Consequently, if Brit- 
ish cotton .is to survive, it must clear- 
ly depend on a small, highly paid 
labor ots which will consist (it is now 


110 


apparent) ef a much larger percentage 
of adult males and a smaller share of 
female and juvenile workers. To remain 
a major industry, it will have to make 
extensive installations of modern, labor- 
saving, automatic machinery. 

And therein lies the big difficulty. 
For the British cotton textile industry, 
which supplied two-thirds of the world’s 
cotton imports before World War I and 
which reaped huge profits from the 
world boom in cotton in the early 
1920’s, neglected to conserve these prof- 
its for reequipment and modernization. 
Instead, the owners took huge dividends 
(150 firms paid average dividends of 
40% in 1920). 

e Without Reserves—As a result, when 
cotton’s export business was lopped off 
in the late twenties and early thirties 
by mounting Japanese competition, and 
by rising tariffs in India, Brazil, and the 
United States, the British industry had 
no reserves to draw upon to meet the 


challenge with new, cost-> tin 
chinery. And never again 
profit high enough to attr 
tal. 

To deal with this situatio. the ¢ 
ton Working Party has pro 
gram which may be bricfi 
“fewer and better plants.” 

e Its Recommendations—| | 
headed by Sir George Sc! 
composed of four represent itiyes 
employers, four of the workers. 
five independent members, un.i: imo 
approved these measures: 

(1) Reequipping the spinning , 
at a cost of about $153,000 .000. 
volving the replacement of 9.()()0). 
mule spindles by 3,000,000 ring x 
dies. 

(2) Reequipping the weaving secf 
of the industry at a cost of about $] 
600,000 by installation of 120,000 a 
matic looms in place of 200,(00 | 
cashire looms and by extensive by 
ing improvements. 

(3) Adopting two shifts a day w 
ing a 40-hour week. 

(4) Replacing the present Cot 
Board with a Cotton Council comp 
of employer, trade-union, and indep. 
ent representatives, and setting uw 
Central Marketing Co. to supplem 
existing domestic distribution facili 
and to replace British Overseas Cott 
Ltd., in the foreign market. 

(5) Forming a jointly owned cf 
pany to operate experimental n 
which will serve as a yardstick for 
industry as a whole. 
® Double Shift—The two-shift day 
regarded as essential because it | 
distribute more widely the cq 
charges of the new machinery, and 
reduce by 40% the new machi 
needed and the time required for in 
lation. 

When the double shift is operatin 

a reequipped industry, the estima 
savings in labor will be 38% in spinn 
and 62% in weaving over prewar ¢( 
(or an over-all saving of 40%). 
this way, it is hoped to achieve a post 
output (of cotton and rayon, with a 
ing proportion of rayon goods) s 
cient to supply an estimated dome 
demand for 2,300 million square y: 
(1935-38 average: 2,100 million) 
leave a surplus for export. 
e Hard to Get—Chief obstacle to tl 
ambitious plans is the shortage of 1 
machinery, coupled with conflict 
domestic and export demands for 
available units. ‘Textile Machin 
Makers, Ltd., which turns out ne 
all of Britain’s spinning machinery, 
a maximum output of 1,200,000 s 
dies a year. It is planned to incre 
this by. 60% in the near future-| 
90% of this builder’s present ord 
are for export 

Much of the most efficient wind 
machinery has been imported for so 
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*Buell’s Exclusive 6° refers to the 
six design features which distinguish Buell 
(van Tongeren) Dust Recovery Systems 
from all other mechanical dust collectors. 


These six mechanically-important fea- 
tures have made possible a_ three-point 
record of achievement in industrial dust 
recovery: (1) high operating efficiency (2) 


The “Shave-Off” .. . The patented van Tongeren 

principle, exciusive with Buell. Utilizes the “double 
eddy” current, establishing o highly efficient collection 
force. 


Large Diameters . . . Permit use of extra thick 

metal. Afford large dust outlets, prevent clog- 
ging. Reduce abrasion. 

Extra-Sturdy Construction . .. Rolled and welded, 


one piece construction; hoppers braced with 3” 
channels to withstand vibration. 


PECIFY BUELL’S exclusive..' 


minimum cost of maintenance (3) long life. 
A record of guarantees fulfilled, of virtually 


trouble-free service. 


““Buell’s Exclusive 6” are briefly described 
in the paragraphs immediately below. In 
following sequential advertisements each 
feature will be separately illustrated and 
described in interesting detail. 


4] Correct Hopper Design . . . Plays a most impor. 
tant, often disregarded, part in dust collection 
efficiency. Dust disposal facility must be anticipated in 
the initial overall design. 


Split-Duct Manifolding . . . A prime factor in 

efficient distribution of the dust load. Buell's 
manifolding method hos flexibility, discharging goses 
from any side or end. 


Inner Welds Ground Smooth . . . Proper finishing 
of inner welds effects operating efficiency, re- 
duces erosion, ensures longer life. 


60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


New Ways to Load Trucks 


FASTER 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Phitadetphia 18, Pa. Bes Moines 6, lowa 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


= SEND YOUR WORKERS HOME 


PYNOL is a granule soap 
that both men and women 


workers like . . . s all the 

grease and grime F-A-S-T . . . kind 

. te tender skin . . . soothes cuts and 
abrasions . . . stops washroom grumbling. 

Treated with Pine Oil (germicidal) . . . the 

clean, sweet, mild odor of natural pine is pleasing 


to everyone. It is lanolin-ated to help prevent 
occupational dermatitis. 


"Gets the Dirt . . Not the Skin” 


Sold in 2, 10, 50, 100-tb. containers; 250 
ee Also hand suds for office use. 
Dees 


N HAND saaas’ 


DETERGENT 
THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy, unos 


FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 

NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + WASHINGTON 

Bradford Bachrach * Photograpber of Women 


years, and could be obtained from Swiss 
and American manufacturers if import 
licenses were granted. 
¢ Automatic Production of au- 
tomatic looms presents an even more 
critical bottleneck. Total production 
may reach 7,000 a year by 1948, but if 
resent export orders are allowed to be 
filled, only half of the total output 
would be available for Lancashire, a 
figure which the report considers 
“wholly inadequate.” 

On top of a production miracle that 

must occur to rescue the industry, man- 
agement must develop an organization 
miracle that does not yet appear im- 
minent. For, in view of the industry’s 
generally weak financial structure, much 
cooperation is required, which the in- 
dustry as a whole (judged by its repre- 
sentatives in the Cotton Working 
Party) does not seem ready to give. 
. uipment Levy—The- majority of 
the V viking Party proposed that re- 
equipment be financed by a compulsory 
levy (3s.6d.—about 70¢—per spindle 
and £9—about $36—per loom, annu- 
ally, over a three-year period), the pro- 
ceeds to be allocated by an equipment 
board appointed by the government. 
The burden of these levies on the spin- 
ners and weavers would be partially 
lightened by increases in the controlled 
prices allowed for yarn and cloth. 

This method, it was suggested, would 
reduce by as much as 40% the capital 
charge for reequipment and thus greatly 
strengthen the industry’s competitive 
position. 

e Dissenters—Three of the employer 
members and three of the independents 
on the committee dissented from this 
recommendation, urging instead that 
money for reequipping be found by re- 
moving restrictions on the profit margin 
reaped on export sales of cotton, thus 
enabling firms selling abroad to garner 
a larger share of the high prices cotton 
is bringing in the world market today. 

On another proposal of the majority, 
a program of groupings and amalgama- 
tions of spinning and weaving firms, the 
six —_ dissented. The report recom- 
mends that the groupings need not be 
large or even uniform in size, and that 
they need not involve complete finan- 
cial merging. But, if not worked out by 
private agreement within three months 
of the adoption of the as. the 
amalgamations would be effected by 
compulsory means. 
eIn ss genget - minority held 
that each firm should be allowed to 
make its own decisions on integration. 
(British cotton textiles manufacturing, 
unlike its U.S. counterpart, has never 
been integrated vertically to a large ex- 
tent.) The dissenting group also op- 
posed a proposal that would retire a 
“moderate proportion” of existing spin- 


ning capacity. 
Despite The shortage of new ma- 


chinery and the 60% to | 
in its cost since prewar day 
favorable for modernizatio: 
ish industry. A shortage 0: 
makes the double-shift day 
and the seller’s market that 
at home and abroad assure 
turn to the manufacturer. 
@ Too Far—The governmc: \’; 
mination to modernize and :}), 
of nationalization should . 
secure adoption by the Lan 
ducers of the major recomn: 
of the report. But British ¢., 
slipped too far ever to recapt 
lead in the race for wor 
supremacy. 


CANADA 


Familiar Pattern 


Dominion loggers and | 
sailors accept government te 
as Ottawa moves to autho 
controlled wage increases. 


wailabl 


OTTAWA-—June was an ever 
ales w 


month in Canada, with quick and 
foreseen changes affecting the bus 
outlook. Both weather and labor : 
news, good and bad. 

On the agricultural front, heavy 
rains changed the prairie crop pro 
from a failure to bumper status. Aj 
same time, a tornado and torre 
rains in the Detroit-Windsor 
flooded Essex and Kent county f 
causing damage conservatively estin 
at $500,000. Tobacco lands, onion 
tato, and other vegetable crops 
damaged. © 
e Crisis Eased—In British Colum 
36,000 loggers and sawmill wo 
(members of the United Woodwo 
of America) went back to work wi 
15¢-an-hour wage rise, a 44-hour 
and a revocable checkoff on the 
of recommendations by Chief Ju 
Gordon Sloan, government-appoi 
conciliator. Their return was wel 
news for the province’s fruit gro 
who faced the prospect of letting 
berry crop rot for lack of boxes. Ur 
food needs had led to appointment 
government controller who didn't 
to work before the strike was seth i+ 1, 

Dwindling coal supplies, and 1S 
necessity of getting the slim am@ ‘os 
expected to be available from the llah 
while lake navigation is open, clevgpance, ' 
the lake boat strike (BW—Jun.9iiis trop 

38) to the status of a national c ben oh: 

bor Minister Humphrey Mitqj,’ , 
appointed Capt. E. S. Brand, a fom SFE" 
naval officer, as controller of 27 strc 
steamship companies with orders tog impi 


RUIT 


lew e\ 
omia’s 
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the ships moving. Striking seamen of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union (A.F.L.) 
were ordered back on the basis of an 
eight-hour day and seven-day week, with 
‘Be the same pay as for the prestrike 12-hr. 
“Fe iuily stint. 

+ Wage Move—The strike that has tied 
up Chrysler's Windsor plant threatens 
jo spread to other motor plants in the 
ea. But —. of wage-control regula- 
tions to give the National War Labor 
Board more power to authorize wage 
increases consistent with mainfenance 
of price stability holds promise of easing 
the labor situation. 

In Ottawa, the government has clari- 
fed its nergy | plans through an an- 
pouncement by Finance Minister J. L. 
lisley that a new type of security will be 
issued to replace war savings certificates 
and Victory bonds for private investors. 
+Higher Interest—The new bonds will 
be in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000, bearing coupons, registered, 
pontransferable, and paying an interest 
ate more favorable than that available 
on the market for comparable securities 
it the date of issue. ‘This is taken to 
mean a rate of 23% or better. Holdings 
by individuals will be limited, and 
bonds will be redeemable at all times at 
100 plus accrued interest. They will be 
wailable on a payroll savings plan, and 
ales will be pushed by cg are 
promotion campaigns. 


RUIT FOR A SHEIK 


‘ew evidence of the fame of Cali- 
omia’s fruit is the cargo of six trees— 
presenting as many species of citrus 
tuit—loaded aboard an air transport 
ot Saudi Arabia. When Sheik Ab- 
lwlah El Sulamein, minister of fi- 
ance, wished to try out the trees in 
is tropical climate, Gen. T. B. Wil- 
om, chairman of Transcontinental & 
estern Air, sent six varieties from 
strong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif., 
) improve Arabia’s citrus groves. 
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NEW PHOTO-COPY METHOD 
ELIMINATES DARKROOM 


Duplicates anything Drawn, Typed, 
Written or Printed 


The PEERLESS PHOTO-ARC PRINTER 
employs a light source new to photo-copying 
—green fluorescent light. It uses the new 
PHOTO-ARC Paper, which is sensitive to 
green light but not easily affected by ordi- 
nary electric light, permitting photo-copies 
of letters, drawings, etc. to be made right in 
office or drafting room. 

Model C, rotary printer, makes copies up 
to 18” wide of any length. It will make: 


@ Duplicates of letters and manuscripts 


®@ Black line reproductions on paper, transpar- 
ent Vellum or cloth from pencil originals 


@ Copies from blueprints or yellowed originals 


© Reflexed negatives from opaque or two-sided 
originals 


For further 
information 
write for 
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THE MARKETS iieoscesecros.. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ......173.5 177.4 184.2 147.2 
Railroad ....... 64.8 669 66.7 61.4 
Utility ........ 92.5 94.1 97.3 72.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ......123.9 124.4 124.1 122.3 
Railroad .......118.7 118.9 118.6 115.9 
J. ae et 115.9 116.1 116.5 116.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Jitters Increase, Prices Shrink 


In Wall Street’s book, June has al- 
ways been marked down as one of the 
year’s more satisfactory trading periods. 
This is because traders have usually used 
the month to build up their stock hold- 
ings pteparatory to cashing in on the 
market's traditional July-August “‘sum- 
mer rally.” And, prior to 1946, Dow- 
Jones industrial and rail stock price 
averages had both shown advances in 
27 out of 49 Junes. 

June, 1946, however, has turned out 
to be anything but an upswinger. Not 
since February's “Bowles market’’ sel!- 
off, in fact, has there been such per- 
sistent price weakness as this month has 
produced. 

e Few Issues Spared—At no time has 
the June, 1946, weakness been confined 
to but one or two stock groups. Few 
issues enjoying New York Stock Ex- 
change listing have been spared (box, 
page 115), and there have been several 
times lately when the desire of stock 
market participants to sell holdings 


showed definite signs of getti 
hand. 

One matter that has won \ 
Street lately is the increasing 
of sharp “last hour” sell-offs 
have been occurring about onc 
and it has only been while th 
in progress that trading acti 
risen to what might be terme: 
factory” levels. 

Especially disturbing, for ex.ainp 
was the sharp break in prices .» ¢ fam 
final 60 minutes of Thursday's | i 2 
Board trading last week under the st; stomobil 


— 


tock Gro 


ulus of a flood of selling orders. ‘[)gugpes mts 
lone hour produced some 51% of —* 
fhemicals 


the day’s activity. 
e Dearth of Plus Signs—On that ( 
only 103 of all the 1,032 separate iss, 
changing hands managed to show p| 
signs when the trading session end 
New 1946 lows totaled 62, almost a n 
1946 high, and a long list of sto 
showed substantial losses ranging up 
as much as $20.12. 

Blue chip issues proved particula 
vulnerable to the selling 6 taki 
place. Stand-out victims in that gro 
included such erstwhile investme 
favorites as Eastman Kodak comm 
which suffered the fantastic drop 
$19.50 on sales of only 400 shares, a 
du Pont and Allied Chemical & Dj 
with $8 and $5 declines, Other we 
sisters were Union Pacific comm 
with a $4 drop; Johns-Manville p 
ferred, which was down $6.75. 

@ Rally Power—Friday last week saw t 
market evidencing rallying power aff 


Dow-Jones 
Dow-Jones 


*June : 
group. 


COMMON STOCKS—-A WEEKLY RECORD 


| a tech 
CONGRESS HOTEL arty TM tptel | Bite ma 
. 50 Industrials | til | Ht } 1 SO SET 
Chicago 170 tj af inet 7 parti 
—— ane vt med, ai 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 150 eianeeanre AMEE HBR EB ss score 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" thattett}y | been ¢ 
June 11, 1946 tt Aypats ket wa 
HE Board of Directors on June 10th <+— Week's High to W. 
‘Tits clare. quarverty, dividend of 130 tf, were guews aun — Close, ost ti boo 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 75 +— Week's low 7a ch 
the 29th day of June, 1946 to stockholders (1926 = 100) are I 
of record at the close of business on the Hed at 
18th day of June, 1946. Checks will be | 
mailed. qT } d at a1 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 65|— abi saad. 
Vice President & Treasurer \4 4 ttyl 
ut hy yrrte! 20 Rails sll Stre 
ipl - 0 + 4 +t 
| “OPPORTUNITIES” | 55} —tt +t} tt Wall | 
| One man’s need ia another's “Opportunity” j T I' ing the 
| National Classified Advertising as availabic among — t | 
ss ge public ee ir — — We t (and a 
pusiness an industry rovides @& roug ne 
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330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. = Bo atone iin 
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2 Trading Effects 


The persistent, and often spec- 
lar, price weakness revealed in 
ne’s New York Stock Exchange 
ading proceedings has spared 
» issues. Note below, for ex- 
nple, the sharp downward re- 
jjustments disclosed since May 
ql in a cross-section of Barron’s 
pup Stock Averages. 
June 20, 1946, Averages 
Compared With 


May 31, 1946 
ock Groups 1946 High 
transport..... —5.4% —17.0%* 
aft mfg...... —8.0 —17.2* 
i be —8.7 —10.4 
dg. materials and 
nt eecinegse —5.5 —5.5 
ee ececee —4.6 —4.6 
BEG ebsccccces —7.2 —9.3 
oods chains... 11.1 —11.1 
Pisesaee —6.0 —9.5 
Wes. vvve —6.6+ —7.2 
ry chains.... —11.1 —11.1 
a es —4.3 —5.5 
hinery (heavy) —7.7 —7.7 
lotion pictures... —8.2 —14.2 
Db sos copecess —4.1 —4.1 
sasgwepies —4,.7 —4.8 
Raitt —5.6 —6.5 
Ge neacbué —1l11.1 —16.4 
heel and iron.... —3.3 —4.9 
fow-Jones indus- 
Dn. .comcaodee —5.5 —5.5 
bow-Jones rails... —2.7 —2.7 
bow-Jones utilities —4.8 —4.8 


*June 20 level represents new 1946 low 
group. 


sing weakly. Eastman, for example, 
anced back $13.50 before the day’s 
ing ended. Other stocks that had 
» so weak on Thursday recovered 
portions of their losses, and as stocks 
ed, trading volume increased. How- 
there was something missing from 
eedings, and last week’s closing per- 
mance showed many signs of being 
a technical recovery. 

tarket’s action this week hasn’t 
) so sensational. However, it hasn’t 
n particularly encouraging, either. 
sday saw June’s earlier downtrend 
med, and by midweek most of the 
s scored in last week’s closing rall 

been erased. Interest in the stoc 

ket was likewise at a minimum. 
to Wednesday, daily trading vol- 
\39@ had only once reached the 1,000,- 
| 7##share mark. Tuesday’s trading pro- 
led at one of the slowest rates dis- 
d at any time this year on the Big 


sll Street Puzzles It Over 


Wall Street is asked what has been 
ing the market’s recent disappoint- 
(and at times alarming) price ac- 
it can proffer a wide variety of 
ons. Most convincing of these, of 
, is the explanation that much of 
been due to recent uncertain- 


Ss Ww 
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ties in the minds of most stock market 
participants over the powers that OPA 
would have after June 30. 

But OPA uncertainties haven’t been 

the only factor. Many traders and in- 
vestors have also become concerned in 
recent weeks over persistent reports 
that the nation’s retail business might 
soon find itself contending with a buy- 
er’s strike. ‘They are still not convinced 
that this may not be in the offing, 
despite the many public statements of 
department store officials denying that 
this is true. 
 Inteinational Affairs—The foreign sit- 
uation is another thing causing some of 
the recent uneasiness. This, moreover, 
has become an increasingly disturbing 
factor, if brokerage board room com- 
ments can be relied upon, since the 
Russian denunciation of the Baruch 
plan for controlling atomic energy. Es- 
pecially disliked, for instance, has been 
the subsequent anti-American tone in 
many Soviet publications. ‘Thus a 
breakup of the Big Four conference 
now under way in Paris without any 
basic agreements on the matters being 
discussed might well affect the market’s 
near-term price trend. 
e Rail Weakness—One more factor hav- 
ing a definite effect on at least one im- 
portant segment of the stock list is the 
present situation the railroads find them- 
selves in. 

Weakness in the rail shares has been 

particularly pronounced since the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission late last 
week announced the granting of a gen- 
eral 6% interim freight rate increase. 
The size of this was very disappointing 
to many holders of rail securities, and 
their misgivings have since been in- 
creased by the official statements of 
more and more carriers asserting that 
the raise will not go far toward meet- 
ing the higher costs they are now ex- 
periencing. 
e On Defensive—Because of all these 
factors, and today’s extremely thin mar- 
kets (which, it should be remembered, 
accentuate price weakness as.well as 
price strength), it was pretty evident 
that the market at midweek was still 
very much on the defensive. What the 
near-term brings in the way of price 
trend depends largely on the tenor of 
the news received and, as a whole, Wall 
Street at the moment is not especially 
bullish about the outlook over coming 
weeks. 

However, you can still find Street 
technicians willing to bet that the D-] 
industrial average, now around 202, 
will hit 225 within a few months and 
soar to the 250-level before 1946 has 


ended. There are also others who con-. 


tinue to expect the traditional summer 
rally, but it’s noticeable that their 
earlier optimistic predictions have been 
toned down to a considerable extent 
of late. 


If light weight is really important in 
your product design...why not go 
the limit?—specify Lustron. 

This Monsanto polystyrene, with a 
specific gravity of only 1.05 is about 
one-tenth the weight of most alternative 
materials...approximately 25% 
lighter than other thermoplastics. . . 
and of course, much lighter than métals, 
including alurainum (2.70 sp. g.) or 
magnesium (1.74 sp. g.). 

Even so this lightweight champion has 
plenty of muscle (weight for weight, 
Lustron is stronger than many struc- 
tural metals!); it is dimensionally 
stable, it is resistant to alkalies, acids, 
and water; has excellent electrical 
properties, and for colors, Lustron is 
without a peer. 

If you're manufacturing, designing... or 
buying...any of these products or their 
components... cameras, portable radios, 
compacts, writing instruments, household 
utilities, luggage fittings, personal acces- 
sories, lighting equipment, packaging 
materials and containers, etc., it will pay 
you to specify lightweight Lustron. 

Full technical data, expert counsel on 
your particular problems, and samples 
given gladly ... write on your letter- 
head to: Monsanto CHEmicaL Com- 
PANY, Piastics Drvision, Springfield 
2, Massachusetts. 


Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


THE TREND 


OUR STAKE IN A UNIFIED GERMANY 


An increasing number of Americans, despairing of 
gaining the cooperation of the U.S.S.R. in working out 


a unification of Germany according to what they con- - 


ceive to be the Potsdam design, seem to be plumping for 
a plan to unify the zones now occupied by the western 
allies and let Russia go its own way in the eastern zone. 

We can readily understand the feeling of despair. 
The Russians, now blocking the Potsdam agreement to 
create a central agency to handle German trade between 
zones and with other countries, are certainly being ex- 
cruciatingly difficult to work with. The more we study 
the alternatives to a unified Germany, however, the more 
unpalatable they become. Hence we cannot escape the 
conclusion that while there is a remnant of hope that 
unification can be effected we should keep pressing for it. 


¢ The political implications of a Russian-western parti- 
tion of Germany have been quite fully discussed in the 
United States, particularly in the dramatic one world vs. 
two world pattern. They are decidedly unpleasant. There 
has been much jess discussion of the economic implica- 
tions of such a partition, They are also unpleasant. 

As matters stand, the western zones of Germany con- 
stitute an economic drain of major proportions on the 
occupying powers, perhaps running as much as $800 mil- 
lion annually. Since the western European allies are 
cither large actual or large potential borrowers from the 
United States, it can be contended with some force that 
much if not all of the bill must be paid by the United 
States. 

The United States thus has a special interest in rap- 
idly getting Germany out of the class of an economic 
sinkhole. How deep Germany has sunk is dramatically 
underlined by the fact that during the first quarter of this 
year the output of steel in the British zone, where most 
of the German steel industry is located, was only about 


10% of prewar. ° 


e At this juncture the problem of German economic 
rehabilitation in the west seems to be primarily the 
primitive one of seeing that people get enough to eat 


THANKS FOR THE SAVINGS SURVEY 


Some months ago we urged that a great deal more 
than was then known should be found out about the 
distribution and the intended uses of the wartime 
accumulation of individual savings. Now we are happy 
to find that a survey of the sort we advocated has been 
made at the instance of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Its major findings are summarized on 36. The 
great value of the survey as a guide to intelligent busi- 
ness plans could now be multiplied by making periodic 
rechecks of the findings, particularly those reporting 
intended uses of savings. 


so that they have strength to work, and then cr. iting 
out of chaos and demoralization enough ‘organ. tion 
to get them at work. But before the process of re}) bil}. 
tation even approaches the level necessary to pull Ger. 
many from the sinkhole class, the problem will become 
one of finding a way to trade the specialized proclucts 
turned out by each German region for other goods that 
the region requires but can’t produce. 

It is in its bearing on this problem—that of tradc and 
exchange—that economic unification becomes of para- 
mount importance. For example, British and American 
zones never produced more than about half of their 
combined food requirements. They got most of the 
rest from eastern Germany by trading industrial products 
and (in the case of the American zone) raw materials 
for food. 


¢ If eastern Germany were to continue to be incorpo. 
rated in the economic setup of the U.S.S.R., the top. 
heavy German industrial areas in the west would be 
forced to look to international markets rather than 
internal German trade for opportunities to swap most of 
their industrial products for essential food and aw 
materials. In so doing they would be forced into com- 
petition with the western democracies for industrial 
markets to an extent that would likely play havoc with 
attempts to resurrect an orderly world trade pattern that 
could stand on its own feet without elaborate controls. 

If-the Russian zone were opened wide to the west 
tomorrow, those who have had a squint at it report that 


it would be found so badly smashed by loss of equip ff, 


ment, manpower, and territory that it could not be 
expected to restore substantial trade with western Ger- 
many for some time. However, if incorporated in an 
economically unified Germany it could, over the next 
few years, be expected to reestablish some part of its 
prewar trade with western Germany, and thus create an 


element of economic balance in Europe that might§. 


well be crucial to general European recovery. 


© Every day that the economic unification of Germany 


is postponed makes its realization more difficult. The 


Russians naturally tend to create an economic system in 
their own image in their zone, and the western allics 
do likewise in theirs. The systems don’t mix, and the 


Just ; 
ontine: 


more firmly they get established the less chance therei ntaing 


is of securing real economic unification. 

But until the time for any really effective unification 
has clearly run out it seems to us decidedly in ou 
national interest, but not at the same time hostile to the 
interest of anyone else, to do our utmost to secure un! 
fication. We may be forced to live with the alternative 
of a federation of the western allied zones of German) 
but it is a poor substitute. 
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“ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
Ger- ; 


n all 
: PRODUCTION OF HEAVY DUTY steel 
next ails and steel drums is just one phase 
of its} but an important one — of Continen- 
te an! Can Company operations. 
Now that wartime restrictions are 
asing, we look forward to producing 
ese containers in even greater vol- 
ime. Millions are needed each year for 
many aint, oil, chemicals, and other prod- 
Thefts. Continental offers a full range of 
izes and types, well designed, ruggedly 
uilt, to withstand shipping and 


Pails of steel for farm re-use... And fibre drums so tight 


night 


om im 
allies ffandling. 
d theif Just as you associate quality with 
there ontinental cans, so it goes for steel 
otainers and all the other Continen- 
products ...cans, paper cups and 
-ationgestainers, fibre drums, plastics, and 
ousehold ware. 


NatiVG ducts and Divisions of Continental Can Co., 100 East 42nd St.,New York 17,N.Y. Boothby Fibre Can Division, Roxbury, Massachusetts » Mono Containers, Newark, 
many TINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers © Fibre Drums * Paper Containers New Jersey — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio * Bond Crown & Cork €o., 

b Cups © Plastic Products * Steel Containers * Crown Caps and Cork  Wilmin Dei e* Ca Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
$s * Machinery and Equipment. OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., FORE! SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Company of Canada, Limited, Sun Life 
Wert, Ohio « Keystone Drum Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Building, Montreal, Canada « Continental Can Corporation, Havana, Cuba. 


It took 7 years to take this picture 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYYEAR LEADERSHIP 


For CENTURIES, people have walked 
on leather. But, over the years, the 
supply of hides in proportion to the 
need has decreased. Critical short- 
ages of leather have developed. The 
problem was to find some other 
material. 

Out of Goodyear Research—after 
seven years of hard work — comes 
the answer to this problem—Neolite 
—“the world’s first and only perfect 
shoe sole.” Neolite outwears leather, 

waterproof, non-skid, forms a firm 
plmajggm for the foot, is the most 
comfortable shoe sole you ever wore. 


Probably most of all, Neolite 
answers the question asked by 
parents: “Why can’t I get soles 
for children’s shoes that will wear 
longer?” 

While Goodyear, the largest 
builder of tires, is also a leader in 
rubber shoe products, Neolite is not 
rubber. Its basic ingredients have 
never before been used in soles. The 
formula is a secret, but the manner 
in which this new material has been 
received is no secret. Millions of 
people are now walking on Neolite 
—and liking it! 


A pioneer in rubber and the world 
ieading builder of tires, Goodyear al 
is an experienced worker in many othe 
vital fields — metals, fabrics, chemical 
plastics . . . using years of researc 
leadership to bring you better produc 


GOOD,>YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUE 36 


